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A little reflection 
will show that it is 
most natural that the 
importance of good 
management is being 
emphasized so forcefully in the telephone 
field just now. In every line of industry 
management is the paramount issue at this 
time. 

One of the prominent analysts of busi- 
ness conditions has raised the query, “With 
fundamental conditions so much better, 
why is there not greater improvement in 
general business?” He discusses the ques- 
tion at some length, but his answer can be 
summed up in one word—management. 

With investment money obtainable at low 
rate, and no labor troubles or Congress in 
this 


financial observer finds that the concerns 


session to vex the business world, 
which are prospering today, are blessed 
with good management, while those that 
complain of dull times are notably lacking 
in that requisite. 

* * * * 


There is 


Money is cheap. 


considerable sense to that. 
Bond sellers say their 
chief difficulty is to get securities to sell. 
The country has not been so free from 
labor disturbance in many years. 

Capital and labor constitute two of the 
factors that are essential to industry, and 
they seem to be working along harmonious- 

and effectively. 

The third 


always 100 per cent, according to this ex- 


factor, management, is not 


ert, and, wherever it is conspicuously lack- 


g in a business, there will be heard com- 


laints of poor sales, slow progress, dull 


times. 





THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
GOOD MANAGEMENT 


There can be no discounting the para- 
mount importance of efficient management, 
for, as the analyst points out, it is manage- 
ment that attracts the capital and it is 
Man- 
agement keeps both capital and labor at 


management that directs the labor. 


work. 
* * * * 


Independent telephone men are going to 
hear a lot about the importance of good 
management during the next six months. 
By the time the 1925 national convention 
meets in Chicago next October, the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
hopes to have concrete plans in readiness 
that will lead to a constructive program 
for remedying the troubles that beset many 
companies, particularly the smaller ones. 
of Class A 


executives, in April, was a part of the gen- 


The Chicago conference 
eral plan. During the summer, other meet- 
ings will be held at which both Class B and 
C companies of adjoining states, grouped 
t The first 


of these conferences was held last week 


Oo 


y districts, will be represented. 


at Des Moines, where Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota 


companies reported. 


Nebraska and 
This week meetings 
will be held in Kansas City and Dallas. In 
due time the whole country will be covered 
in similar fashion. 
xk * *k * 

These special efforts to improve tele- 

phone company management should pro- 


duce good results. As the various groups 





meet and survey the 
respective local con- 
ditions, they will be 
in a position to diag- 
nose individual 
troubles and assist that particular company 
to overcome them. 

Having larger staffs and greater re- 
sources, the larger companies can be of 
valuable help to the smaller units in the 
handling of management problems, and if 
these state-group conferences lead to a 
closer working arrangement along this line, 
great benefit will accrue to the whole in- 
dustry. All telephone men should heartily 
cooperate in this movement for improved 


management. 


ce & *@ 


Business interests that have stood in 


fear of the Sherman anti-trust law will 
welcome the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court holding that trade associ- 
ations cannot be prosecuted for collecting 
and distributing information as to costs, 
production, prices, etc. Members of asso- 
ciations of maple floor manufacturers and 
cement makers had been found guilty in 
the lower courts of breaking the Sherman 
law, and the latest decision of the Su- 
preme Court overrules such prosecution. 
In view of the fact that telephone asso- 
ciations are now holding important con- 
ferences for the benefit of service com- 
panies, this news from Washington is 
reassuring. While telephone men in these 
conferences are not conspiring to get the 
better of competitors, or to squeeze the 
public—two things the Sherman law is 
supposed to prevent—their conferences do 


aim to secure them increased net revenue. 
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Better management is the purpose of 
these meetings, and better management 
means better service, which, of course, is 
worth more money to the public. 

* * *k &* 
The Sherman law was intended to cor- 


rect abuses arising from monopolistic 
conditions in many lines of industry. So 
intense is the hatred the American people 
feel for monopoly that frequently the at- 
tempts to invoke the Sherman act have 
gone to extremes, and the court has had 
to curb radical steps that would injure 
Its latest 


decision as to trade associations is of this 


legitimate business activities. 


character. 

At the same time, the protection afford- 
ed by the Sherman law against monopoly 
still exists, and the indications are that 
much will be heard of this issue when 
Congress meets next winter. Already 
plans are being made for an overhauling 
of the radio situation in particular, while 


in general the pursuit of monopoly will 


be one of Washington’s most popular 
sports. 
There is not the popular prejudice 


against Big Business—just because it is 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Vermont, Fairlee, Lake Morey Inn, 
June 18 and 19. 


Washington, Spokane, Davenport 
Hotel, June 19 and 20. 
Northern Indiana, Lake Wawasee, 


June 23, 24 and 25. 

Pennsylvania, Western District, Con- 
neaut Lake Park, July 23 and 24. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 
October 13-16. 








big—that there was ten years ago. Peo- 
ple have become accustomed to millions, 
even billions, in figuring the tremendous 
expansion in American industry, but they 
still object as vigorously as ever to the 
idea of any group planning to establish a 
monopoly, regardless of the rights of 
others. 

Nobody better than 


the wise leaders of the larger industries. 


understands this 


They see the wisdom of practicing the 


, 


principle of “Live and let live,” and know 
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that the continued existence of independ- 
ent groups in their lines of business makes 
for safety for all. 

For instance, the steel and oil interests, 
which have been prominent targets in anti- 
monopoly fights, are notable examples. 
With marked emphasis both these inter- 
ests disclaim any monopoly intentions, and 
are happy to point to the successful oper- 
ations of independent steel and oil con- 
cerns as evidence of their sincerity. 

* * * aK 
In the telephone field there is also need 


for two distinct groups. During the 
course of readjustments and divisions of 
territory there may be clashes of interests 
in certain localities, but, if the promises 
Bell 


are carried 


of cooperation between and Inde- 


pendent leaders out, such 
cases will be adjusted satisfactorily for 
the good of the whole industry. 

Contests for certain territory lead to 
differences, but there is a good reason for 
the Independents’ contention that, other 
Bell 


aside—that reason being that the Inde- 


thing being equal, the should step 
pendents are less liable to the charge of 


monopoly. 


Radio from Listener’s Standpoint 


Comprehensive Discussion of Radio in Its Many Phases—Rapid Growth in 
Broadcasting and Classification of Stations—Operation of Broadcast Sys- 
tem—Address at Kansas and Pennsylvania Conventions—First Installment 


Chief 


A superficial analysis of radio indicates 
clearly that it is closely allied to telephony : 


(a) Fundamentally radio is a means for 
transmitting speech and music. So is 
telephony. 


(b) From the radio receiving set de- 
tector to the head set or loudspeaker, audio 
frequencies are employed, the same as have 
been used in telephony since 1877. 

(c) The radio frequency end of the 
radio transmitting system uses the same 
electrical principles employed in the trans- 
mitting of audio signals in telephony, only 
the electrical frequencies are of a higher 
rate (above audibility) and require differ- 
ent treatment. 


The credit for using frequencies higher 
than sound frequencies for transmitting 
speech and music has been given to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone. He employed light beam fre- 
quencies in 1877 for this purpose, the re- 
sults constituting the first “wireless” sys- 
tem. Later, in 1892, Bell exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago a transmitting 
system using heat frequencies for the same 


By Ray H. Manson, 

















“Radio Deserves Careful Study by Every 
Telephone Man,’’ Says Mr. Manson. “He 
Should Have a Working Knowledge of the 
System So Close to His Profession.”’ 


Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


purpose. In fact, this latter system was 
then known as the “Radio Phone.” 

DeForest, the inventor of the three-ele- 
ment vacuum tube, obtained much of his 
practical knowledge of “speech” transmis- 
sion in the laboratory of a large telephone 
manufacturer and later, when he had this 
tube perfected, he turned to the same tele- 
phone concern for a purchaser of his 
handiwork. The result was the present- 
day vacuum-tube telephone-repeater 
tem, used in all long distance telephone 
circuits in this country. 

With this historical background, it is 
natural for the telephone operating com- 
panies, as well as the manufacturers of 
telephone apparatus, to consider that radio 
rightly belongs to the telephone industry. 
At no time has the well-informed telephone 
man considered that ‘radio will supplant 
wired telephony. It is the possibilities of 
supplementing the wired method of com- 
munication that has its real appeal for the 
telephone man. 

The larger manufacturers of telephone 
apparatus have followed radio from its in- 
ception and have accomplished much in de- 


sys- 
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velopment and production of strictly radio 
apparatus. 

In general, individuals connected with 
operating telephone companies have 
schooled themselves in radio principles and 
by right of trade, should be the local foun- 
tain-head for all matters pertaining to 
radio, as well as to telephony. 

Unfortunately, the development of the 
radio industry has been so rapid, since the 
advent of broadcasting of speech and 
music, that no one man in a local com- 
munity could keep up with the demands 
from the broadcast listeners. This rapid 
growth of radio is best shown by referring 
to the table given in Fig. 1, which credits 
radio with accomplishing in three years 
what it has taken automobiles, phono- 
graphs and moving pictures 20 years to do. 

Like the telephone, radio has become so 
firmly intrenched in the American home 
that it deserves careful study by every 
telephone man, and he should have at 
least a good working knowledge of the 
system that is so closely related to his 
profession. In any event, he should know 
what radio has to offer from the broad- 
cast listener’s standpoint. 

Radio Broadcasting. 

Broadcasting of regular programs, com- 
menced in the year 1921, the number of 
stations giving this service increasing to 
about 30 by the end of that year. In the 
year 1922, broadcasting really came into 
its own, the number of broadcast stations 
increasing during the succeeding years of 
1923 and 1924 from 30 to about 575. The 
total number of broadcast stations in 
service at any one time fluctuated between 
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STATION “ WEAF” STATISTICS 








PERSONS | WRARS FOR 
Rive in Autos. 36,500,000 20 
LISTEN To PHono6raPHs | 38,500,000 20 


AtTenD Movies 
Listen to RADIO 


20,000,000 20 
20,000,000 3 




















Own Rapio Sets 3,750,000 aa 
700,000 “WEAF” LISTENERS 
Own Homes ......... 517%, 
Own Autos. ......... 457. 
Own Pianos ......... 50% 


Own Phonographs.... 737. 








-Manson- 





Fig. 1. Station WEAF Statistics, Listing 
Persons Using Automobiles, Phonographs, 
Radios and Attending Movies. 

520 and 590, the average being 560 oper- 
ating stations. 

To the radio novice, this large list of 
broadcast stations suggests innumerable 
number. of programs, any one of which 
should be available for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. Upon analyzing the situation, it 
will be found that the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has _ classified 
broadcast stations in accordance with cer- 
tain rulings, in an attempt to insure high 
quality programs and reduce the amount 
of interference between operating stations. 
These classifications are as tollows: 


Class A—These are intended to be small 
stations for local service only and are 
assigned the wave lengths between 205 
meters and 278 meters inclusive; that is 
1,460 to 1,080 kilocycles. 

Class B—High-grade long distance sta- 
tions of a power rating over 500 watts and 
restricted as to good acoustics, high-grade 
programs and no mechanical music. This 
classification includes wave lengths from 
280 meters to 545 meters or 1,070 to 550 
kilocycles. 
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Class C—This includes the remainder of 
the stations that were originally assigned 
the 360 meter wave length (833 kilo- 
cycles) and the number has been gradually 
reduced to about 15 operating stations. 
Eventually, this wave length may become 
a regular class “B” channel. 


Class D—This is a special classification 
intended for manufacturers of radio broad- 
cast equipment and similar experimenters. 
These stations are allowed to work on 
wave lengths in the class “B” range, but 
naturally are required to arrange pro- 


grams that will not interfere with the 
regular class “B” stations. 
The technically-informed radio man 


knows that radio broadcasting currents are 
of such a high frequency as to be above 
audibility and that the particular band of 
frequencies assigned to our broadcast sta- 
tions employ frequencies between 550,000 
cycles per second and 1,460,000 cycles per 
second. In practice, it is more convenient 
to use a larger unit, the kilocycle, one 
kilocycle being equivalent to 1000 cycles, 
thus we can say that the broadcast range 
is from 550 kilocycles to 1,460 kilocycles. 

It has been found from experience that 
broadcast stations should not be spaced 
closer than 10 kilocycles apart in assign- 
ing channels for broadcasting. Thus, we 
have approximately 90 possible channels 
for broadcasting between the limits of 550 
kilocycles and 1,460 kilocycles. Of this 
total, 50 of these channels have been set 
aside for class B stations and, as these 
are all long distance (high-powered) sta- 
tions, it has been a big problem to so 
assign the stations as to the particular 
channels (wave lengths) and hours of 
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Fig. 2. Chart Showing Number of Broadcast Stations per Kilocycle Carrier. 
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Fig. 4. Chart Showing the Number of Broadcast Stations in This Country for 
Each Power Rating. 


operation, that no interferences will occur 
between the programs. 

On March 2 of this year, there were 
approximately 92 class “B” stations oper- 
ating on the class B channels with waiting 
applications to bring the number up to a 
total of 108. This throws approximately 
450 stations in class A, so that the 40 
available wave lengths in the latter 
classification are naturally overcrowded. 








This information is shown graphically on 
a chart, Fig. 2, which indicates the num- 
ber of broadcast stations per channel for 
January, 1925. 

The crowding of stations in the class A 
group is illustrated in Fig. 3, which is a 
map of the United States showing the lo- 
cation of 30 stations on tke 1,090 kilocycle 
band. The circles around the stations are 
drawn with radii equivalent to one mile 
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per watt of power of the station. Thus, 
it will be seen that a large number of 
500-watt stations overlap and that in one 
locality, indicated by an “x,” there is a 
possibility of 10 programs coming into a re- 
ceiver at that location at one time, without 
any possible chance of separation. 


This is sufficient proof to the broad- 
cast listener that interference must be ex- 
pected between class A broadcast pro- 
grams, this interference being in the form 
of heterodyne whistles and actual over- 
lapping of speech and music, which we 
know as “crosstalk” in telephony. 

The radio officials in the Department of 
Commerce appreciate the difficulties in lo- 
cating these stations so as to prevent in- 
terference. Care has been taken to prevent 
undue interference in the class B group, 
which includes all of the high quality sta- 
tions, by keeping the number of stations 
cown to working minimum. 


This throws new applicants into class 
A group and, until the total number of 
broadcast stations are reduced to a small 
fraction of the present number, it can be 
expected that this group will be over- 
crowded and of very little use from the 
broadcast listener’s standpoint. It is true 
that strictly local stations working in the 
class A group can be brought-in with lit- 
tle or no interference, but as soon as the 
listener attempts to ture-in on distant sta- 
tions on the class A wave lengths, overlap- 
ping of programs and heterodyning whis- 
tles will be picked up. 























30 Stations on 1090 K.C. (275 Meters) 





% 10 Stations Overlap. 
Circles= 1 mile per Watt 


































Fig. 3. 





Map of United States Showing Location of 30 Stations on 1090 Kilocycle Band. 
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Considerable has been said about the 
power of broadcast stations, the chart 
shown in Fig. 4 listing the conditions ex- 
isting at the first of the year. It will be 
noted that there are certain popular sizes 
of broadcast stations and that very few 
are above 500 watts in power. 

Some information regarding the num- 
ber of broadcast stations in operation dur- 
ing the last three years; also the preference 
of broadcast listeners as regards music, 
talks, etc., are given in Fig. 5. The latter 
table was prepared by station WEAF and 
indicates that the listeners are becoming 
educated to higher quality programs. 

It has been found difficult for some sta- 
tions to provide high quality programs 
every evening in the week, especially in the 
smaller cities. This has led to the link- 
ing together of a number of the larger 
broadcast stations, so as to broadcast si- 
multaneously the same program in different 
parts of the country. In the handling of 
























































Broadcast Statistics. 
STATIONS IN| NEW | DISCON- 
YEAR |OpERATION | STATIONS | TINUED 
1922 | 563 556 | 71 
1923 | 542 264 | 285 
1924 531 259 | 270 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
Prog "Cmear’ | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
eR ee 75%\| 35%) 52 
Symphonic Dance.| - - | 30% 
Good Music...... 20% | 30%) 45% 
co ee Pyar %o| 35%| 20% 





Fig. 5. Statistics Showing Stations in Op- 
eration and Change During Several 
Years; Also Program Preference. 


important national events, such as the 1925 
inaugural ceremonies, this plan has shown 
its worth. The map given in Fig. 6 indi- 
cates the territory covered by the linked 
broadcast stations for the inaugural cere- 
monies. 


There are several methods of linking 
stations, one being by leased telephone 
circuits; another through the use of tele- 
graph lines; and the third by means of low 
wave length (below 100 meters) radio 
currents transmitted through space. This 
latter scheme has operated successfully in 
linking different continents, such as Eng- 
land and America and Australia, the pro- 
grams being rebroadcast on regular wave 
lengths by the receiving stations. 


Operation of a Radio Broadcast System. 
What actually occurs between the micro- 


phone of the broadcast station: and the 
loudspeaker at the radio receiving set is 
illustrated in the diagram, Fig. 7. 

In telephony, we have the circuit wires 
to guide the low or audible electrical fre- 
quencies of the speech and music. When 


extremely high “frequencies are employed, 
no wires are required, as these radio im- 
pulses are projected through space in all 
directions from the transmitting (broad- 
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1925 Inaugural Broadcast 
25,000,000 Listeners (Estimated) 
7,000,000 Sguare Miles Covered 
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- Manson 





Fig. 6. Map of United States Showing Stations in 1925 Inaugural Broadcast. 


cast) station antenna. Thus, for wireless 
transmission, the high inaudible frequencies 
take the place of the wires used in tele- 
phony for a carrier of the audible fre- 
quencies of speech and music. 

These low (audible) electrical frequen- 
cies are superimposed on the high (in- 
audible) electrical frequencies at the broad- 
cast station and in this way are projected 
through space. This is clearly shown in 
Fig. 7, the carcicr wave generator at station 
KSD (St. Louis) procucing a frequency 
of 550,000 cycles per second (55) kilo- 
cycles). Other broadcast stations on dif- 
ferent wave lengths, employ different elec- 
trical frequencies for the carrier cur- 
rents, the broadcast range including fre- 
quencies between 550 kilocycles and 1,460 
kilocycles, as previously explained. 

The audible electrical +frequencies pro- 





















duced by the broadcast station microphone 
cnerate through the “carrier wave modu- 
lator” to superimpose the speech and mu- 
sic vibrations on the carrier current. In 
Fig. 7, the unmodulated carrier current is 
shown ‘as a smooth topped alternating cur- 
rent wave form. 

The combining of the voice and carrier 
waves at the modulator, results in sub- 
tracting or adding to the height of the car- 
rier wave “tops” so that the envelope, or 
the contour of a line drawn through these 
wave tops, conforms exactly to the speech 
or music waves at the microphone. 

It is this modulated carrier wave that is 
projected from the broadcast station an- 
tenna through space to the receiving set 
antenna, although in a greatly attenuated 
form. The received radio wave still is 550 
kilocycles with the same modulated shape 
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Fig. 7. Diagram Showing Action of a Broadcasting Circuit, from Microphone at Broad- 
cast Studio to the Loud Speaker at the Receiving Station. 
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to the tops of the waves, only of micro- 
scopic size. 

The first requirement of the receiving 
set is to select only one carrier frequency— 
that of the desired broadcast station—and 
reject all other carrier frequencies from 


broadcast stations on different 
lengths. 

This is known as “tuning” and follows 
the same principles employed in the fa- 
miliar “harmonic” ringing party-line tele- 
phone systems; only the receiving circuit 
of the radio receiver is tuned to the fre- 
quency of the carrier wave, while in the 
telephone ringing system, the armature is 
tuned to respond to one of four ringing 
frequencies and not to respond to the other 
three frequencies. 

Besides tuning-in for the frequency of 
the desired carrier wave, the radio receiv- 
ing set must magnify the microscopic radio 
current to a “size” suitable for efficiently 
operating a detector system. The radio 
current still is inaudible, so that this first 
amplifying system is called a “radio fre- 
quency amplifier.” 

The detector system of the radio receiver 
serves to subtract the high frequency (in- 
audible) carrier current and leave the 
audible component or envelope which cor- 
responds exactly to the envelope produced 
at the broadcast station modulator. 

These audio currents are usually of 
ample strength to operate a sensitive radto 
head set, but for loudspeaker operation, an- 
other amplification must take place. In 
this case, however, we are dealing with 
low or audible frequencies, so the amplifier 
resembles the customary vacuum-tube tele- 
phone repeater, operating in one direction. 

The loudspeaker is nothing more than 
an enlarged telephone receiver system, ca- 
pable of handling practically all audible 
frequencies uniformly and with consider- 
able volume. Thus, the loudspeaker changes 
the audio currents to sound that is a faith- 
ful reproduction of the sound produced 
before the broadcast station microphone. 


wave 


Program for Convention of Ver- 
mont Association Next Week. 
An interesting program has been pre- 

pared for the fifth annual convention of 
the Telephone Association of Vermont to 
be held at the Lake Morey Club Inn, Fair- 
lee, Vt., June 18 and 19. In addition to 
the general sessions separate conferences 
are scheduled for telephone managers and 
plant men and for traffic employes. The 
program follows: 

OPENING SESSION—THURSDAY, 11 A. M. 
Welcome by President C. D. Cushing, 

of Bethel. 

Roll call and introduction of visitors. 

Remarks by C. L. Speare, F. A. Lund- 
berg, F. W. Story and others. 

MANAGERS AND PLANT CONFERENCE, 
1 P. M. THurspay. 
Speare, chairman, 


Ct president, 


Orange County Telephone Co. 
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“Modern Switchboard Problems,” by R. 
B. Miles, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“What Is Necessary to Prepare for 
Summer Toll Traffic,” by G. F. Hager- 
man, engineer, connecting company depart- 
ment, New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Boston, Mass.; F. H. Chess- 
more, Western Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; C. L. Ovitt, Northern Telephone Co. ; 
L. F. Hammond, Ludlow Telephone Co. 


“Cooperation between Regulatory Bodies 
and Public Utilities,” by G. R. Armstrong, 
connecting company department, Boston, 
formerly with Public Utilities Commission 
of Maine; A. W. Foote, Rutland County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; C. D. Cush- 
ing, White River Valley Telephone Co. 


TRAFFIC CONFERENCE, 1 P. M. THurspaAy. 


In charge of Miss Katherine Crowley, 
traffic supervisor, Granville Telephone Co., 
Granville, N. Y. 

“Cooperation between the Toll Center 
and the Tributary,” by Mrs. Charles Good- 
rich, Northfield Telephone Co. 

“Local Operating Efficiency,” by Mrs, L. 
H. Whitney, White River Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Bethel. 

“Chargeable and Non-chargeable Re- 
ports and the Accurate Timing of Toll 
Calls,” by Mrs. A. M. Chesman, White: 
Mountain Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“Routine to Be Followed in Passing 
Two-Number Traffic from Tributary 
Offices,” by Mrs. Katherine M. Colombo, 
chief operator, New England Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., Montpelier. 

“Call Order—When to Leave Call 
Orders and the Proper Method of Fol- 
lowing Them Up,” by Miss Verna E. 
Thornton, chief operator, New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., White River. 
Jornt ConFERENCE, 2:30 P. M. THurspaAy. 


“Cooperation between Plant and Traffic,” 
by C. K. Knickerbocker, superintendent of 
plant, Granville Telephone Co.; Miss Ger- 
trude M. Blake, traffic supervisor, Frank- 
lin County Telephone Co. 

“Commercial Features of the Telephone 
Business,” by John Gadd, general manager, 
Connecticut Valley Telephone Co.; George 
F. Marsh, West River Telephone Co. 

“Accounting for Small Telephone Com- 
panies,” by F. E. Waring, traveling auditor, 
Boston; Miss A. M. Wheeler, Springfield 
Local Telephone Co., Springfield; F. H. 
Ovitt, Northern Telephone Co., Enosburg 
Falls; A. T. Davis, Molly’s Falls Tele- 
phone Co., Marshfield. 

“Practical Helps in Connection with the 
Construction, Maintenance and Operation 
of the Business and Cooperation between 
Electric Light, Power Companies and 
Telephone Companies,” by M. W. Hicks, 
president and general manager, Gran- 
ville, N. Y.; Mr. Nims, representing elec- 
tric light and power companies. 

Appointment of committees. 


Tuurspay, 7:30 P. M. 


Banquet and entertainment as guests of 
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the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at the Lake Morey Club Inn. 


Joint CONFERENCE Fripay 9 A. M. 


Address by Henry B. Shaw, chairman, 
Public Service Commission of Vermont. 

Addresses by H. O. Leinard, Cleveland, 
Ohio, J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and 
general manager, Up-State Telephone As- 
sociation, Albany, N. Y., and others. 


MANAGERS AND PLANT CONFERENCE, 
10:30 A. M., Fripay. 


M. W. Hicks, chairman, Granville Tele- 
phone Co., Granville, N. Y. 

“Necessity for Appraisal of Telephone 
Plants,” by G. F. Hagerman, engineer, 
connecting company department, Boston, 
Mass.; E. A. Bailey, Springfield Local 
Telephone Co., Springfield. 

“Telephone Rates and Development,” by 
M. W. Hicks, president and general man- 
ager, Granville Telephone Co., Granville, 
N. Y., Paul Gates, Franklin Telephone Co., 
Franklin; J. F. Alexander, Saxton’s River 
Telephone Co., Saxton’s River; M. H. 
Gleason, Gleason Telephone Co., Jamaica: 
C. M. Goodrich, Northfield Telephone Co. 
TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 10:30 A. M. Fripay. 


“Stimulating the Toll Business and Sug- 
gestions on Ways and Means of Increasing 
Per Cent. Completed, Especially Sunday 
and Holiday Traffic,” by Miss H. Marion 
Willard, instructress, New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Rutland. 

“Proper Clearance and Loss of Toll 
Revenue Due to the Misuse of Toll Cir- 
cuits,” by Miss Edith Stewart, Citizens 
Telephone Co., Morrisville. 

“The Connecting Company Operator and 
Her Duties,” by Miss Bertha DeLisle, 
White River Vafley Telephone Co., Ran- 
dolph. 

“Traffic Troubles and Complaints and 
How They Should Be Handled,” by Miss 
Gertrude M. Blake, Franklin County Tele- 
phone Co., St. Albans. 

GENERAL SEssION Fripay 1:30 P. M. 

Report of secretary and treasurer, report 
of committees and election of directors. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, June 8.—Copper dull; elec- 
trolytic, spot and futures, 1354c. Tin easy; 
spot and nearby, 55.87c; futures, 55.75c. 
Iron steady; No. 1 northern, $20@20.50; 
No. 2 northern, $19.50@20; No. 2 south- 
ern, $20@20.50. Lead steady; spot, 8.40@ 
8.75c. Zinc steady; East St. Louis, spot 
and futures, 7.05c. Antimony, spot, 16.25c. 





Northern Indiana Convention on 
Lake Wawasee June 23-25. 
The annual convention of the Northern 
Indiana Telephone Association will be held 
at the South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
Ind., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 23, 24 and 25, according to an an- 


nouncement just received from Secretary 
John W. Troyer. 











Northwestern District Conference 


Conference of Class A, B and C Member Companies of U.S. Association in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Held Last Week in 
Des Moines, Declared the Most Valuable Meeting in That Territory in Years 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association held a conference of 
its class A, B and C member companies, 
located in the states of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota, 
at Des Moines, Iowa, June 3 and 4, at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. The five states 
mentioned have been designated as the 
Northwestern district of the United States 
association. This is a part of the plan of 
dividing the country into six districts for 
the purpose of securing closer cooperation 
in the matter of uniform accounting and 
operating practices. 

The Des Moines conference was the first 
district conference ever held by the 
national association and, therefore, may be 
regarded as one of the most important 
milestones in the progress of Independent 
telephony. At this conference, which was 
presided over by President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, there were presented statistical 
data showing the operations, in detail, of 
the three A Class, three B Class and 15 
C Class companies, members of the asso- 
ciation in that particular territory. 

The presidents and secretaries of the 
state associations had also been invited 
to attend and were represented by Presi- 
dent Mattison of the Nebraska association, 
and Secretaries Crowley and Deering of 
the Minnesota and Iowa associations. In 
addition to the state association officials 
there were present 21 representatives of 
the operating companies who cooperated in 


tices and in discussing the different 
methods that the association’s auditors had 
found were being followed by the com- 
panies. 

A. C. Cragg, chairman of the account- 
ing division of the association, W. L. 








Management an Important Factor 


The return from any business will 
only be commensurate with the amount 
contributed to it in capital, labor and 
skillful management. Therefore, I wish 
to reiterate that if a telephone plant 
fails, it is not the fault of the telephone 
business, but is the fault of the man 
who owns it.—J. G. [hmsen, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York. 











Lemon, chairman of the Northwestern 
district accounting section, and T. C. Ma- 
coubrey, auditor for the Minnesota asso- 
ciation, led the of the ac- 
counting problems and gave an analysis 
of the operations of the member companies 
as made to the I. C. C. 

The list of units submitted to the Class 
A companies’ conference in April for use 
in determining the dividing line between 
depreciation and maintenance was ex- 
plained by Mr. Cragg and after a two 
days’ discussion was approved by those at- 
tending the conference. 


discussion 


the conference is reproduced on this page. 
A further analysis shows that the A class 
companies had an increase in telephones, 
in 1924, of 3.6 per cent, the B companies 
of 2.5 per cent, while the C companies 
showed a loss of 11 telephones. This is 
a condition which will be followed with 
interest as succeeding conferences are held 
in different parts of the country. 

An assertion has been made, from time 
to time, that the large companies 
growing, while the smaller ones are at a 
standstill or losing. The “standstill of 
the C class companies in the Northwestern 
territory may be explained by the fact that, 
due to agricultural conditions, there has 


are 


been considerable business depression 
throughout that territory. 

The seports show that the A class com- 
panies had available from 1924 earnings 
for interest and dividends 7.0 per cent on 
their fixed capital, the B class companies 
7.1 per cent, and the C class companies 
48 per cent. The A companies, in 1924 
set up for depreciation 5.1 per cent, the B 
companies 4.0 per cent and the C companies 
5.2 per cent. 

One session of the conference was de- 
voted to the discussion of the handling of 
the depreciation and maintenance accounts, 
by the companies present, which were set 
forth in full in the data submitted. 

R. F. Wilder, commercial superintend- 
ent of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., St. Paul, Minn., discussed the 















explaining their various accounting prac- The comparative summary submitted to relation cf rural rates to the whole rate 
1916-1924. 1923-1924. 
1916. 1922. 1923. 1924. Increase. Increase. 
i. i I CE os. eco denn enieartdncae ean 364 371 372 375 11 3 
ee 1 Bs 5 Sie oem eau ae 178,817 233,005 246,633 253,746 74,929 7,113 
EE I OD ao cise bbws se news dwndseeicees bees ~~ enaeeens 470,295 477,227 ‘itt Migecn'ane 
EE I onic o bcy a ca viv aie wae th ad wa $22,927,031 807,634 $35,324,009 $36,341,415 $13,414 $ 1,017,406 
ta Be ie aa dita g aaa een a euikleae 25,898,377 515,420 39,885,507 41,195,039 15,296,662 1,309,532 
EE duran cine sab Ueke abe eedaecinss sas eedes 16,199,508 ,239,591 21,391,544 21,621,363 5,421,855 229,819 
ss hed as a odes tate ere endeaawe eet 4,758,842 8,439,950 8,414,100 8,514,900 3,756,058 25,600 
SN ge ts ote Eales aap wen 4,573,952 9,190,505 9,708,569 9,909,726 5,335,774 201,157 
EPOEEEEME wascsdcscserccsue 677,914 1,751,253 1,791,654 1,849,934 1,172,020 58,280 
Current maintenance 791,986 1,462,240 1,714,805 1,694,397 902,411 *20,408 
EE ah a anise wea Ao ued eae 6 oka OE ak 823,132 1,931,881 1,942,191 1,911,139 1,088,007 *31,052 
NI 3 co ie a sedate a ihc wk WTA Kw Atk wd peek 434,478 627,589 650,223 637,808 203,330 *12,415 
General and miscellaneous ................2e000. 314,890 556,624 512,178 502,803 187,913 *9 375 
Pe ee Pere 3,042,400 6,329,587 6,611,051 6,596,081 3,553,681 *14,970 
Be GOOTEE BOVE ok occ kicc cicsconcssccncece 1,531,552 2,860,918 3,097,518 3,313,645 1,782,093 216,127 
Pe cedenecucet ake we cheee hese bceee, eee 187,355 188,394 190,575 190,575 2,181 
SNE) Uetia ich Mieaire ink beatae ie Uk ahs hive dln dae oan ee 167,738 540,901 620,628 719,193 551,455 98,565 
od ate a oe ei Maced eae oa aie 99,186 289,617 306,479 285,976 186,790 *20,503 
Ey PN hs 5b bs Sub ea eee bakeda enemas 266,924 830,518 927,107 1,005,169 738,245 78,062 
Income available for interest and dividends..... 1,264,628 2,217,755 2,358,805 2,499,051 1,234,423 140,246 
Dt: Cciieteaddnend sds iar cdma de bases ae ewes dad 219,419 405,665 481,929 489,555 270,136 7,626 
Pe TOE GCS oon 6 ews nccsvvivesceasesses 1,045,209 1,812,090 1,876,876 2,009,496 964,287 132,620 
Percentages: 
Income available for interest and dividends to 
a re ere ae ee 5.5 6.6 6.7 6.9 Percentage of increase 
Net income to capital stock .......ccccccccccvcs 6.5 8.5 8.8 9.3 in No. of telephones. 
es, SP UE GIDE 50 osc cece csvicecesvveson 4.6 4.8 5.7 5.7 DE ccvenckede 41.9 
I Me an S weeaxdcs es cnenwaeee thane ups 3.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 EE aac cuiras ae 6.0 
PE EE Gis tabvnteces dbeduetesncesanwaeee 66.5 68.9 68.1 66.6 See waacncesue 2.7 





*Decrease. 





fInformation not received from all companies. 








General Comparative Summary for 1916-1924 Inclusive of A, B and C Class Member Companies of the United States Independent Tele— 
Phone Association, 





Northwestern District. 
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structure. He also presented a_ tentative 
draft of schedules he had prepared at the 
request of President MacKinnon, showing 
the rates being charged by the A class 
companies in 85 exchanges throughout the 
country. The association proposes to have 
such a rate study made by districts show- 
ing the rates in effect by all the member 
companies. 

The main point emphasized at the meet- 
ing was that there can be no general and 
successful financing of Independent tele- 
phone companies until all of the Inde- 
pendent companies adopt the same ac- 
counting practices and follow these prac- 
tices in their every-day accounts. Lack 
of knowledge of the method of handling 
the company’s accounts, together with the 
impression that is abroad that many of the 
companies do not keep accurate accounts, 
has interferred very materially many times 
with the financing of local companies. 

No matter how prosperous a company 
may be some time arrives when, due to 
local depression or peculiar conditions, it 
is necessary, either for the company or the 
investors in its securities, to go to some 
outside center for financial assistance. 
When this is done, in the majority of 
cases that assistance can not be secured 
due to this lack of uniformity in account- 
ing practices and lack of knowledge of 
the operations of the companies by the 
bankers. 

Not only the company that is in need 
of financial assistance and is not prosper- 
ous, but the company that is prosperous, 
must realize the necessity of securing defi- 
nite action by all Independent companies in 
the way of adopting the uniform practices 
being suggested and urged by the national 
association. 

This conference was declared by all who 
attended as the most valuable meeting that 
has been held for years in the Northwest- 
ern territory ; some going so far as to state 
that it was the most important meeting 
to their company that they had ever at- 
tended. Such an opportunity for free dis- 
cussion of the company problems and the 
practices had never before been afforded. 


It is expected that the state associations 
will take up similar analytical work and 
the holding of similar conferences for the 
D class companies and that in this way the 
procedure that is being suggested will be 
placed before every Independent company. 


The companies whose statistics were pre- 
sented at this conference were: 

Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, S. D.; 
Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., 
Mankato, Minn.; The Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Scottsbluff, Neb.; Interstate 
Telephone Co., Dyersville, Iowa; Central 
Mutual Telephone Co., Rockwell City, 
Iowa; Kearney Telephone Co., Kearney, 


TELEPHONY 


Neb.; Delaware County Telephone Co., 
Manchester, Iowa; Marion County Elec- 
tric Co., Knoxville, Iowa. 

Boyer Valley Telephone Co., Woodbine, 
Iowa; Tri-City Telephone Co., Clinton, 
Iowa; Monroe Independent Telephone Co.; 
Albion, Neb.; Hurmence Telephone Co., 
Sumner, Iowa; Story County Independent 
Telephone Co., Nevada, Iowa; Creston 
Mutual Telephone Co., Creston, Iowa; Red 
River Valley Telephone Co., Northwood, 








N. D.; Fulda Telephone Co., Fulda, 
Develop “Management” for the 
Future. 


The men responsible for the existence 
of the Independent telephone companies 
of Ohio have repeatedly demonstrated 
their iron determination and their ability 
to progress under adverse circum- 
stances. Those who are to assist them 
in the years to come, and who will suc- 
ceed them when they pass on, must have 
something of the same spirit instilled 
into them. 

Round out your organization so that 
there is someone who has some knowl- 
edge of the executive end of the busi- 
ness, and some other person who has a 
working knowledge of that man’s job.— 
Frank A. Knapp, president, Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 








Minn.; Belmond Telephone Co., Belmond, 
Iowa; and Blue Earth Valley Telephone 
Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 

Representatives were also present from 
the Appanoose County Telephone Co., of 
Centerville, Iowa, the Fairfield Telephone. 
Co., of Fairfield, Iowa, the Jasper County 
Telephone Co., of Newton, Iowa, and the 
Peoples Telephone Co., of Chatfield, Minn. 


Ditch-Digging Machine Simplifies 
Placing Wires Underground. 
During 1925 the old pick and shovel 

method of digging trenches will give way 
to a greater extent than ever before 
throughout the Bell system to more mod- 
ern and progressive processes of trench ex- 
cavation. 

To dig a trench 800 feet long, 20 inches 
wide and 3% feet deep in one day in hard, 
tamped city streets formerly would have 
required a very large crew of men, work- 
ing by the hand method. Now, by means 
of the trenching machine which has been 
adapted to the needs of the Bell system, 
one or two men can do this amount of 
work in one day. 

In case the street has a hard pavement, 
modern methods provide a compressed air 
equipment for removing the pavement in 
advance of the trench digging, after which 
the trenching machine is called into action. 

About 67 per cent of the total wire mile- 
age in the Bell system is now in under- 
ground cable. 
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Demonstrates Telephoto Process 
In Diagnosis of Heartbeats. 


Fifteen hundred physicians from all 
parts of the country, attending the annual 
session of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, were present at a long distance clinic 
on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., 
on the evening May 28. Two photo- 
graphs of heartbeats, which had been sent 
to Chicago by the new telephoto process 
for diagnosis, were shown on a screen 
while the gathering listened to a Chicago 
physician’s diagnosis over 1,000 miles of 
telephone wires and amplified so that the 
voice could be heard throughout the en- 
tire hall. 


It was announced as the first event of its 
kind in history, and as bearing great pos- 
sibilities for development in the quick 
diagnosis of cases when the diagnostic spe- 
cialist is many miles away from the pa- 
tient. 


One of the photographs represented the 
heartbeat of a patient who was examined 
with a stethescope at Atlantic City in the 
morning. By means of a new apparatus 
developed by Dr. H. B. Williams of 
Columbia University and the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, a “stethogram” or 
chart of his heartbeat was produced at 
Atlantic City. This was mailed to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s of- 
fice in New York City, whence it was 
communicated to Chicago by the new 
method of sending pictures by wire. 


Dr. James R. Greer, of Chicago, made 
the diagnosis in the afternoon. Shortly 
after 6 o’clock, after the stethogram had 
been thrown on the screen at Atlantic 
City, Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, the New 
York heart specialist, called up Dr. Greer 
from a telephone in the hall. Although 
separated by 1,000 miles, the two physi- 
cians and the patient and the physicians 
attending the clinic were virtually brought 
together by the long distance telephone 
wires. 

The stethogram was discussed at 
length by Drs. Lambert and Greer. Dr. 
Greer gave his diagnosis as irregularity 
of every other beat, with bad prognosis, 
unless the irregularity was caused by the 
use of digitalis. 


The two physicians also conferred about 
a stethogram showing a systolic murmur 
of the heart, which had been sent by the 
telephoto process to Chicago earlier in 
the week. In this case Dr. Greer’s diag- 
nosis had been written out, photographed 
and sent back to New York by the tele- 
photo process and it was thrown on the 
screen along with the stethogram. Dr. 
Lambert agreed with Dr. Greer’s diagnosis 
in each case. 


It was explained that it had taken only 
seven minutes to send each stethogram 
from New York to Chicago. The audi- 
ence appeared much impressed by the 
demonstration and applauded it vigorously. 






Parlett Interests Sold to McAnge 


Controlling Interest in Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 


Operating Eight Exchanges and 6,100 Stations in an Exceptionally Good 
Territory, Sold by Albert Parlett, Sr., to W. N. McAnge, of Corinth, Miss. 


Early this month Albert Parlett, Sr., 
disposed of his controlling interest in the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., of Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn., to Wm. N. McAnge, Jr., of 
Corinth, Miss. Mr. Parlett and his son, 
Albert Jr., will retire as officers of the 
company in the near future and Mr. Mc- 
Ange will become president of the com- 
pany. 

More than 6,100 stations are operated 
by the Inter-Mountain company with ex- 
changes at Bristol, Elizabethtown, John- 
son City, Jonesboro, and Kingsport, Tenn., 
and Abingdon, Damascus and Glade 
Springs, Va. 

Mr. McAnge is well known to telephone 
men throughout the country, having only 
recently retired from active operation of 
the Allen telephone properties in Missis- 
sippi. In commenting upon his acquisition 
of the stock control of the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co. in a recent communication 
to TELEPHONY, he states: 

“This is a wonderful territory and one 
of the best properties, I think, in the entire 
country, and I look forward with much 
pleasure to operating it.” 


Mr. Parlett is a pioneer in the Inde- 
pendent telephone business, having pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Bristol 
Telephone Co. in 1898. He operated the 
company continuously until 1922 when he 
purchased the local Bell interests and 
merged them with the Bristol Telephone 
Co. into the Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Co. 

The Bell and Independent exchanges at 
Bristol and Johnson City were consoli- 
dated by Mr. Parlett and new common 
battery equipment installed at both places. 
A new and modern exchange and office 
building was erected at Bristol, under- 
ground cable installed, and toll lines over- 
hauled. More than half a million dollars 
of new capital were put into the system 
at that time. 

Mr. Parlett is highly commended by the 
Herald Courier of Bristol for his success- 
ful development of the telephone business 
in that territory in the face of many diffi- 
culties, among them being unwise fran- 
chise restrictions. 

“The result has been,” reads the editor- 
ial in the Herald Courier, “that Mr. Par- 
lett transformed the telephone business in 
this territory into a modern, efficient sys- 
tem in an incredibly short time. Bristol, 
Johnson City and this territory now have 
a telephone system that is second to none 
in the South. Mr. Parlett turns over to 


his successor a business in a highly efficient 




















W. N. McAnge, Who Becomes President of 
the Inter-—Mountain Company, Has 
Been in the Telephone Bus- 
iness 32 Years. 
and, therefore, justifiably flourishing con- 

dition. 

“He has realized his ambition to give 
this city and section a modern telephone 
service and he is entitled to rest, as much 
as the people will regret his leaving the 
company.” 

It is understood that Mr. Parlett and 
his son will continue to make their home 


in Bristol. He served several terms as 








Does Not Want to Miss a Single 
Copy of “Telephony.” 

W. N. McAnge, Jr., after having ac- 
quired control of the properties of the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., of Bris- 
toll, Va.-Tenn., by purchase of the stock 
of Albert Parlett, Sr., sent the following 
communication of TELEPHONY under date 
of June 5: 

“Please arrange to have my address 
changed to the Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Co., Bristol, Tenn., because I do not want 
to miss a single copy of TELEPHONY.” 








director of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

Mr. McAnge is a telephone man of out- 
standing ability and wide experience. Al- 
though still a young man, he has been con- 
nected with the telephone field since 1893, 
starting in as helper during the installa- 
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tion of the Suffolk exchange of the Nan- 
semond Telephone Co., one of the first 
Independent telephone companies in the 
state of Virginia, his father being presi- 
dent of the company. 

After graduating from the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1902 with a B. S. 
degree, Mr. McAnge became general man- 
ager of the Atlantic Coast Telephone Co., 
of Suffolk, Va., in capacity he 
served until November, 1906. During that 
period he was also general manager and 
chief electrician of the Atlantic Coast Con- 
struction Co. 

After a comparatively brief experience 
as sales manager for the Electric Heating 
& Mfg. Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
as manager of the Pittston exchange of 
the Consolidated Co. of 
Pennsylvania, he became general manager 
of the Jackson Home Telephone Co., Jack- 
son, Tenn., in January, 1908. 

He remained at Jackson until August, 
1910, when he was appointed secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Allen telephone properties, some _ time 
later being elected president of the system. 
He continued in charge of these properties 
until early this year when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved the sale 
of the greater portion of the properties 
to the Southern Bell company. 


which 


Telephone 


At the present time he owns and oper- 
ates the Virginia Home Telephone Co., 
which some 650 subscribers at 
Franklin, Courtland and Holland, Va. 


serves 


Mr. McAnge was for several years sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Southern States 
Independent Telephone Association. Dur- 
ing the war he was appointed supervisor of 
the West Tennessee-Mississippi district by 
F. B. MacKinnon, as chairman of the Inde- 
pendent group of telephone 
under federal control. 


companies 


While regretting the retirement of Mr. 
Parlett from the Independent telephone 
field, his succession by so able a man as 
Mr. McAnge insures continued efficient op- 
eration of the properties of the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co. The many friends 
of Mr. McAnge will be interested to hear 
of this important development and will 
wish him success in his new connection. 





Smallest Telephone Exchange of 
Bell Company In Massachusetts. 

The smallest telephone exchange of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the state of Massachusetts is located at 
Peru. It has but 11 stations. 










Kittanning Company Alone in Field 


Local Properties of Bell Company Taken Over by Kittanning Telephone Co., 


of Kittanning, Pa., Leaving Strong Independent Company in Sole Possession 
of the Field, with Total of 6,685 Stations— New Equipment at Kittanning 


The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
has withdrawn from furnishing local serv- 
ice in Armstrong, Clarion and Westmore- 
land counties, Pa., leaving the Kittanning 
Telephone Co. in sole possession of the 
field. The Kittan- 


Apollo, East Brady, Ford City, Leechburg 
and Rural Valley, the East Brady ex- 
change having been acquired from the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in. the 
recent transfer of the properties. 


Schotte himself attributes the success of 
the Kittanning company to “the policy 
adopted early in its history of buying only 
the best of material and the best of equip- 
ment available at the time, discarding obso- 
lete equipment as 





ning company has r 
been operating prin- 
cipally in Arm- 
strong county since, 
1896 and is one 
of Pennsylvania’s 
seven strong and 
stable Class A In- 
dependent tele- 
phone companies, 
under the Inter- 
state Commerce 
Commission’s 
classification. 

Before com- 
pleting negotiations 
with the Bell com- 
pany for the pur- 
chase of its prop- 
erties in this terri- 
tory, the Kittanning 
company had in 
service 6,267  sta- 
tions. Of the 611 
Bell stations taken 
over, 193 were du- 
plications, so that 418 stations were added 
to the Independent company’s subscriber 
list, making a total of 6,685. 

Six exchanges are operated by the Kit- 
tanning Telephone Co., at Kittanning, 








Stromberg—Carlson Superservice Board in Operation at Kittanning, Pa. 


The success of this company is due in 
large measure to the business and execu- 
tive ability of Karl B. Schotte, who has 
been secretary and general manager since 
the company’s organization in 1896. Mr. 
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improvements were 
made in telephone 
apparatus and 
keeping the plant 
and equipment up 
to a high mark of 
efficiency.” And in 
the adoption of 
this wise and pru- 
dent policy, he was 
undoubtedly the 
prime mover. 

Kittanning marks 
Mr. Schotte’s 
birthplace (No- 
vember 14, 1868) 
as well as the cen- 
ter of his business 
interests and ac- 
tivities. He was 
educated as a 
pharmacist and is 
at the present time 
principal owner of 
a prosperous phar- 
macy. 

Upon the organization of the Kittanning 
Telephone Co. in the summer of 1896 Mr. 
Schotte was elected secretary; John G. 
Ayres was chosen president and Dr. R. P. 
Marshall, treasurer. The first board of 














The Kittanning Toli Operating Room—View of Combined Line Relay Rack and Cord Circuit Relay Rack Showing Cord Circuit Relays 


in Lower Portion of Bay and Line Circuit Relays in Upper Portion. 
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directors included the officers named and 
C. J. Jessop and Abe Greenbaum. Later 
in the year Mr. Schotte was appointed gen- 
eral manager, which position as well as the 
office of secretary he has held continuously 
ever since. 

The company was originally capitalized 
at $4,000 and in November of 1896 com- 
menced giving service with about 70 sub- 
scribers. In March, 1902, the capital stock 
was increased to $12,000. In September of 
1904, the stock was again increased from 
$12,000 to $60,000. In February, 1907, the 
stock was increased to $150,000. 

In the spring of 1907 the Kittanning 
Telephone Co. purchased by merger the 
stock of the Armstrong Telephone Co. and 
the stock of the Cowanshannock Indepen- 
dent Telephone Co., and later in the same 
year by merger purchased the stock of the 
Apollo Telephone Co. 

In the fall of 1912, the authorized stock 

















K. B. Schotte Has Been Secretary and 
General Manager of the Kittanning 
Company for 29 Years. 


of the Kittanning Telepnone Co. was in- | 


creased from $150,000 to an authorized 
capital of $500,000, and in April, 1924, the 
authorized capital increased to 
$1,000,000. 

The first office of the company was on 
Market street on the second floor of the 
old Kittanning National Bank, and when 
the Kittanning National Bank built its 
present building the company moved to its 
office in Patterson Way off Jefferson street, 
and to its present handsome building on 
Arch street in the fall of 1924. 

Early in the company’s history, it com- 
menced to branch out and extend its lines 
to the rural districts, connecting its lines 
with the Peoples Telephone Co. at Butler, 
the Pittsburgh & Alleghany Telephone Co., 
of Pittsburgh, the Summerville Telephone 
Co. on the north and the Huntingdon & 
Clearfield Telephone Co. -on the east. 


was 
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View of General Office in the Kittanning Telephone Co.’s New Building. 


From an original capital of $4,000 in 
1896, the company has grown to a corpora- 
tion of an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 
It has at the present time real estate, plant 
and equipment to-the value of approxi- 
mately $800,000. 

Its officers and 
Chas. E. Meals, 
Monks, vice-president ; 


directors today are: 
president; Dr. F. C. 


K. B.  Schotte, 


secretary and general manager; E. S. 
Hutchison, treasurer, and Charles Neu- 
bert, Robert M. Trollinger and H. E. 


Montgomery, directors. 

A Stromberg-Carlson superservice 10- 
position multiple switchboard has recently 
been installed and placed in operation in 
the Kittanning exchange of the Kittan- 
ning Telephone Co., making this a model 
exchange of the most modern type. On 
these pages are reproduced photographs of 
the local operating room, showing the new 
board in actual service, the toll operating 
room, a view of the combined relay rack 


and cord relay rack, as well as views of 
the general office and exterior of the new 
exchange and office building. 

The history of the Kittanning Telephone 
Co. and its growth and development since 
its inception 29 years ago is a record of 
the career of General Manager Schotte, 
and vice versa. Mr. Schotte is a mem- 
ber of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the 
United States and the Pennsylvania State 
Telephone & Traffic Association, of which 
he is a director. 

He assisted in the organization of the 
Independent Telephone Association of 
America in Pittsburgh in 1913 and served 
as a temporary director. He also served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Western 
Pennsylvania State Telephone Association. 
He is a member of the Rotary club and 
the Elks. 

TELEPHONY extends its hearty congratu- 




















New Exchange and Office Building of Kittanning Telephone Co. 
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lations to the Kittanning Telephone Co. 
upon its success in eliminating wasteful 
competition and strengthening its position 
in the territory it serves. By connection 
with the long distance lines of the Bell 
company, patrons of the Kittanning Tele- 
phone Co. are enabled to reach by tele- 
phone any point in the United States, 
Canada and Cuba. 


Telephone Poles to Be Standard- 
ized by Special Committee. 

An interesting instance of the organized 
use of experts in the wood-using industries 
to reduce the serious waste of our forest 
products, referred to by President Coolidge 
in his address to the National Conference 
on the Utilization of Forest Products, is 
the organization of a large committee of 
technical experts to develop national speci- 
fications for wood poles. The U. S. Forest 
Service considers that standardization of 
forest products is basically important as a 
means to economy in timber utilization. 

As the annual cost of poles is over $10,- 
000,000, savings due to standardization are 
likely to be very large. 

These are the poles commonly used for 
telephone and telegraph lines, and produced 
to the extent of something over three mil- 
lion during 1923 for the use of steam and 
electric railways, electric light and power 
companies. Cedar is the wood principally 
used, with chestnut and oak, pine, and cy- 
press next in order of consumption. 

The sponsors for this project under the 
procedure of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, are the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and the Bell Telephone System, both of 
which have an important interest in devel- 
oping specifications that will assure quality 
and economy in the utilization of wood 
poles for line construction. 

This project grew out of a recommenda- 
tion of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee that a national sys- 
tem of such specifications should be devel- 
oped, so as to make available to all inter- 
ests the great economies possible under 
nationally uniform specifications. 

At the first meeting of the sectional 
committee recently held in New York, 23 
members were present, representing 17 of 
the 23 associations on the committee. 

The questions to be considered by the 
committee include items of form, such as 
diameter, taper and length of poles; the 
specification of defects with respect to de- 
cay, knots, etc., an important point in in- 
creasing the efficiency of utilization of for- 
est products by not requiring the elimina- 
tion of poles having unessential faults; 
methods of manufacture; inspection; and 
expression of the strength values or loads 
that can safely be sustained by the poles 
in service. 

The sectional committee decided upon 
the organization of six sub-committees, on 
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western cedar poles, eastern cedar poles, 
chestnut poles, southern pine poles, 
strength values for all species, and defini- 
tions for the guidance of sub-committees 
preparing specifications. 

Other committees of the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee have given 








Satisfactory Business Relations 
Develop Friends. 

Some time ago TELEPHONY printed an 
item in the personal columns regarding 
the illness of H. H. Knipe, president of 
the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, Ill., who is one of the 


pioneers and leaders of the telephone in- . 


dustry in the middle west. Publication of 
the item showed Mr. Knipe that he has 
many friends in the telephone field, whose 
good wishes he acknowledges in the fol- 
lowing letter he has written TELEPHONY 
under the date of June 6: 


S. R. Edwards, 
Editor, TELEPHONY. 
In... Mr. Edwards: 


Since my sickness, letters that I have re- 
ceived have convinced me more than ever 
of what an immense territory your sub- 
scription list covers, and how pleasant it 
is to have had satisfactory business rela- 
tions with so many people. I have had a 
number of letters from people that I have 
had business dealings with, and some of 
them that I have never known persorally 
but only through business transactions. 

I just have one from Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, stating that they are much pleased 
to learn from a recent copy of TELEPHONY 
that I was recovering from a serious ill- 
ness. This is from, parties that we have 
had satisfactory business dealing with, and 
shows that they read TELEPHONY pretty 
carefully. 

I am exceedingly grateful for the good 
wishes from all of my friends, and much 
delighted to be able to be back and spend 
most of my time at the office. 








consideration to questions involving the 
strength of wood poles and a special study 
will be made to the end of correlating the 
recommendations of these groups. The 


‘chairman of the committee is R. F. Hos- 


ford, of the department of development 
and research of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; and the secretary is A. B. 
Campbell, of the engineering staff of the 
National Electric Light Association. 


Operator of United Telephone Co. 
to Receive Vail Medal. 

Mrs. Blanche Irene Reeves, night oper- 
ator for the United Telephone Co., at 
Lincoln, Kans., will receive a Theodore N. 
Vail medal for her quick action and un- 
tiring effort in arousing a family of seven 
from a burning house on a winter night. 
This is the only 1924 Vail award to be 
won by a Kansan. 

Early in the morning on December 26, 
1924, Mrs. Reeves was notified by a neigh- 
bor who had been awakened by light in his 
window that, “Ryan’s house is on fire!” 
As no call had come from the Ryan home, 
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Mrs. Reeves reasoned that everyone was 
asleep and rang persistently until Mr. 
Ryan responded. 

Although the house was filled with 
smoke and Ryan’s oldest son, age 16, was 
partially overcome, the call resulted in the 
father, mother and five children escaping 
from the burning dwelling in time. Mrs. 
Reeves also called volunteer firemen who 
succeeded in saving most of the family’s 
household effects. 


Tributary Chief Operators Meet- 
ings in lowa. 

There was an attendance of 29 at the 
tributary chief operator conference con- 
ducted at Nevada, Iowa, on June 2 under 
the direction of Miss Anne Barnes, trav- 
eling chief operator of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Every- 
one enjoyed a pleasant as well as a profit- 
able time. Some of the operators attended 
a conference for the very first time. 

The conference at Marshalltown, on 
June 5, was likewise a very splendid one. 
There was a registration of 17 at this 
meeting. 


Vail Medals Awarded to Four IIli- 
noise Telephone Employes. 

Four Illinois telephone employes, includ- 
ing one woman, have been awarded Theo- 
dore N. Vail medals for noteworthy pub- 
lic service for the year 1924, according to 
announcement made recently by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

These medals are awarded annually 
throughout the United States in memory 
of the late president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and as an acknowl- 
edgment of the efforts of employes to 
maintain the ideals of service for which 
Mr. Vail stood. The employes awarded 
medals are as follows: 

Mrs. Addie Farrell, night operator, 
Hoopeston Telephone Co., Hoopeston, III., 
for presence of mind and prompt action in 
arousing the people of the town by ringing 
the fire bell after the telephone cables lead- 
ing to the office had been cut by bandits. 
When the bell rang the bandits fled. 

Thomas J. J. Meehan, foreman, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, who stopped 
a runaway team at Archer and Ashland 
avenues. Meehan leaped from his automo- 
bile and grabbed one of the horses by the 
nose. A number of children were playing 
in the street and might have been injured. 

John A. Casaleggi, delivery man, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, who saved 
the life of a fellow workman who had 
become unconscious from escaping gas 
while working in manhole at Wood street 
and Jackson boulevard. 

Jasper M. Easley, lineman and repair- 
man, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., who ascended a pole and rescued 
a fellow workman who had come in con- , 
tact with a high tension electric line, and 
was in danger of electrocution. 














Queries — What’s Your Problem? 








Phantom Cutout Will Relieve 
This Situation 

We have five metallic rural lines on a 
10-pin crossarm lead that runs past the 
fair grounds. A rural line telephone is 
located in the office at the fair ground. 
During the fair season this telephone mon- 
opolizes the service on the rural line, 
causing a great many complaints from the 
other subscribers. How can we give direct 
line service to the fair grounds without 
adding crossarms, wire, insulators, etc.? 

The distance from the office cable ter- 
minal to the fair grounds is 2% miles. 


The solution of this problem would be 
to provide a phantom circuit using two of 
the rural lines as the physicals. The phan- 
tom circuit can be used to a great advan- 
tage in providing an extra circuit without 
additional crossarms, wire, insulators, etc. 

Four properly-designed phantom coils 
with four protectors are required. Two of 
the phantom coils should be installed at 
the central office and the other two phan- 
tom coils and the four protectors installed 
at the fair grounds. The protectors will 


telephone and phantom coils may be re- 
moved and the lines cut through until the 
next season opens. 


Repeaters Not Practical on Short 
Toll Lines. 


Please give me some information on re- 
peaters as used in long distance toll cir- 
cuits. I know what they do, but I want 
to know how they do it; also if they are 
practical, financially, on short toll lines. 
If you have not sufficient space to answer 
in your query column, please advise me 
where I can obtain a book on this sub- 
ject. 


We are unabie to find a book that you 
could refer to for complete information. 
If you have preserved your files of 
TELEPHONY, you will find in the issues be- 
ginning with November 29, 1919, and con- 
cluding with the January 3, 1920, number, 
a series of articles by Bancroft Gherardi 
and Frank B. Jewett on “Telephone Re- 
peater Development.” From these articles, 
you will be able to study the development 
and research work performed at that time. 
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Sketch Showing Connections for Making 


protect the phantom coils from damage by 
lightning or foreign currents. The connec- 
tions should be made as shown in the 
diagram. 

A telephone installed on line No. 3 will 
provide individual line service, for which 
a much higher rate may be charged. 

While this phantom is in operation con- 
tinuity tests on the physical lines Nos. 1 
and 2 from the office cannot be made 
beyond the phantom coils. This may prove 
to be a disadvantage occasionally, but is 
over-balanced by the advantage of the 
third line. 

An inspector or troubleman can con- 
nect the lines Nos. 1 and 2 through (omit- 
ting the phantom coils) at the pole where 
the drops are run to the phantom coils and 
thus allow the wire chief to test the 


physical lines, Nos. 1 and 2. After the 
season at the fair grounds is closed the 





a Phantom Circuit with Two Rural Lines. 


Generally speaking, the repeater consists 
of transformers in each line with an arti- 
ficial line as a balance, and vacuum tubes 
which serve as a connection between the 
lines as well as boosting the talking cur- 
rent in the outgoing line. 

While these tubes are sold for experi- 
mental purposes or for use by amateurs, it 
is not probable that repeater equipment 
for toll lines could be purchased. A filter 
is sometimes used with the telephone re- 
peater if only a certain band of fre- 
quencies are to be passed over the lines. 

On short toll lines, the use of toll line 
repeaters would not be practical. From a 
financial standpoint, they would be very 
expensive, both from a maintenance point 
of view and the initial cost. 

If you are considering the use of re- 
peaters to improve your transmission on 
toll lines, we would suggest that the lines 
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be inspected and tested for insulation be- 
tween each other and to ground, as well 
as for conductivity. If these can be im- 
proved, the transmission will be improved. 


Inspection and Testing of Dry 
Batteries. 

Just when dry batteries should be dis- 

carded is a problem with us, especially in 


‘connection with test batteries. We often 


find it is necessary to replace the entire 
test battery before the average life of a 
dry cell is reached. 


Dry batteries at subscribers’ stations 
should be inspected and tested with an am- 
meter once every six months. In central 
office work under which testing batteries 
are classified, the inspection 
made once a week. 

A single dry cell which shows a moist 
place in the pasteboard covering will cut 
down the effect of the good dry cells that 
make up the test battery. Therefore, such 


should be 


defective dry cells should be removed 
when found. 
When testing with an ammeter, each 


dry cell (No. 6 size), if in good condition, 
will show a discharge of about 15 amperes 
when the ammeter is placed across the 
terminals of the cell. A dry cell in good 
condition will maintain a current flow of 
about 15 amperes for a few seconds but 
care must be taken, when testing in this 
manner, as a continuous discharge for a 
longer period is a severe treatment for the 
cell to undergo. 

If from outward appearances the dry 
cell seems to be in good condition, but the 
ammeter reading drops in a few seconds 
to 3 amperes, the dry cell should be 
replaced. 

In testing with the ammeter, be sure 
that the ammeter terminals make a firm 
contact with the terminals of the battery, 
as a slight resistance in the contacts will 
cause a low current, false reading. 

The life of a testing battery may be 
materially increased if inspections are 
made regularly at one week intervals and 
the expense of replacing the entire testing 
battery will be eliminated. 


For Last Minute Calls In Union 
Station, Denver, Colo. 

So many people desire to make farewell 
calls before boarding an outgoing train 
that telephones have been installed on the 
track platforms of the Union Station in 
Denver, Colo. 

With the newly-installed telephones a 
call may be made while the caller keeps 
one eye on his train. Hitherto a person 
had to go to the booths in the main lobby 
of the terminal, and many had missed their 
trains in order to make these last minute 
calls. 
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In Strowger Automatic telephor 
mechanical operators now perform 
formerly was done by hand. Colm 
speeded up, errors eliminated «%F 
greatly reduced. 
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And Now We Have the 
Automatic “Traffic Cop” 


O longer are motorists confused by uncertain 

hand or whistle signals at important street inter- 
sections. Dependable and efficient lamp towers, cen- 
trally controlled, now automatically flash their mes- 
sages to guide traffic safely and quickly. Greater 
safety, less waste of time, and lower cost for traffic 
Supervision have resulted. 


In the telephone field, too, out of date methods of 
switching are being swiftly and steadily superseded 
by the Strowger Automatic method, that does the 
work quicker, better and at a lower cost. 


More than five hundred towns and cities in all parts 
of the world, varying in size from small satellites to 
immense metropolitan metworks, have already 
adopted the Strowger Automatic system as standard. 
Nineteen-twentysfive will see a larger number of 
telephones converted to Strowger Automatic than in 
any previous year. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation..................0ccccccceccee New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY 























How Toll Operator Builds Good Will 


Important Part Played by Toll Operator in Building Good Public Relations— 
Little Things That Count for Much—Paper Awarded First Prize in Contest 
of Cumberland Valley Company and Presented at Pennsylvania Convention 


Public relations, or in other words the 
feeling of good will or ill will which ex- 
ists between our subscribers and patrons 
in this community, are influenced and cre- 
ated by us, as operators, to a much greater 
extent than in any other department. This 
is done in many ways, for the reason that 
we are operating the machinery that has 
been built by some other department, and 
we are the ones who come in contact with 
the public. Thus, it is through us that the 
public forms their opinion of the company. 


How does the public form their opinion 
of our service? First—and most important 
—over the telephone; not only by what we 
say or do, but by the way we do it. We 
do more harm by a sharp, indifferent tone 
than we realize, for we have often heard 
from the patron “Gee! that operator 
sounds cross. I guess I'll get a wrong 
number.” But, on the other hand, how 
happy it makes us feel when we hear some 
one say ‘What a pleasant-voiced operator.” 

We cannot expect to receive a fair atti- 
tude of our service if we are slow in giv- 
ing an answer, or in ringing wrong num- 
bers, or in giving poor service both to our 
local or long distance patrons. Service of 
this kind leads a subscriber to think that 
the company is at fault and does not try to 
give him due consideration. It is our 
aim, and we are all striving toward the 
goal of giving the very best service; and 
I know the greater part of our attention 
is directed toward it only by the coopera- 
tion of our manager and chief operator 
with us. 

Telephone operating is a profession, but 
to become efficient in it an operator 
should be properly trained at the begin- 
ning. The chief operator and her assistants 
should make every effort to start an oper- 
ator right. If such training is given her, 
it is up to her to use those practices in 
order to become a good operator. She 
should enjoy her work and find something 
fascinating about it that will make her 
anxious to become an A-No. 1 operator. 

We older operators should be personal- 
ly interested in our work and do all we 
can to encourage younger operators who 
have not had the experience we have. An 
operator is engaged not merely to put in 
the time for the salary she is to receive, 
but to serve others. 

We should come to work in the morning 
with the spirit of “Everything is just go- 
ing to go fine today because I’m going to 
do my best,” and not with the tired, lazy 


By Miss Catherine Diffenderfer, 
Toll Operator, Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


feeling we sometimes have. We should 
start the morning right by being cheerful, 
kind and obliging, and feel that every sub- 
scriber is our friend, and we are going to 
give him the very best of service. 

We all know that the voice plays the 
most important part in telephony. Per- 














“We Should Start the Morning Right by. 
Being Cheerful, Kind and Obliging,” 
Says Miss Diffenderfer, and It Is 
Easily Seen That She Practices 
What She Preaches. 
haps the subscriber, himself, may feel dull, 
but if he is greeted by a sweet, pleasing 
voice, saying, “Number, please?” or “Good 
morning,” I am sure it will have a better 
effect upon him than if the operator, after 
hearing the dull, sharp voice on the line, 
would say “Well, who do you want?” or 

“What’s your number?” 

All this is good practice, but there are 
many others that we must follow before 
we reach the top. We must be accurate, 
for nothing is more important than accur- 
acy. We should have the same personal 
feeling toward all of our fellow employes 
and cooperate with them. 

We must become acquainted with the 
the rules and regulations, such as answer- 
ing calls promptly, handling cords properly 
—and, one of the most important factors 
of our work, supervise every call until the 
subscriber is perfectly satisfied, for if he 
has had a satisfactory report, he knows 
that the operator is doing her best to 
serve him. 
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The proper phrases should also be used, 
as it affects the public greatly if the 
phrases we use are not uniform. How 
much different these two phrases sound; 
“No, I didn’t ring you, and I don’t know 
who did” and “Will you excuse the ring, 
please? There is no one on the line now.” 
If you should be called to the telephone by 
mistake or, perhaps, the party calling vou 
could not wait for an answer, which 
phrase would make you feel that the oper- 
ator was sorry for the mistake? If this 
practice is not followed by the older oper- 
ators, nothing more can be expected from 
the operators who are under their train- 
ing, and they are not to blame. 

Another factor of telephony comprises: 
The ways and means of completing long 
distance calls. Just try to visualize an op- 
erator at the toll position with several long 
distance calls, each to a different destina- 
tion. Each one of the calls is waiting to 
be completed and, of course, it is the duty 
of the operator to complete them. 

The patron is also waiting for a reply to 
his call. Sometimes he is patient, and an- 
other time if he is out of humor; or if 
things are not going in the right way, he 
becomes impatient and may cancel the 
call, unless the operator is able to give him 
a satisfactory report in a way that makes 
him feel she is trying her best to serve him 
and is just as anxious to complete his call 
as if it were her own personal affair. 

The completion of these calls are all 
dependent upon the way they are handled 
by the operator. She at first must have 
all. important details recorded on the 
ticket, and by doing so, she is ready to 
start on the journey of completion. A 
slight mistake may cause unnecessary delay 
and also may be the cause of a lost call. 


After the details have been recorded, the 
next important factor is the routing. The 
most direct routes should always be used, 
unless traffic conditions or an O. D. re- 
port causes a different route. The oper- 
ator should be careful in the building of 
her circuits or the routing of her calls, as 
improper routing often is the cause of an 
unsatisfactory report or a cancelation, in 
that the circuit is built through too many 
exchanges which causes poor transmission. 

Circuit clearance is also important. An 
operator in building up her circuits should 
be just as prompt in clearing them. A 
circuit that is idle by not being cleared by 
the originating or terminating operator may 
cause a false N. C. report. An N. C. re- 
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port should try to be eliminated, but it 
can only be done by correct supervision 
and by the proper clearance of toll cir- 
cuits. The proper and careful use 
of toll circuits mean not only service to 
the public but revenue for the company, 
which is the most important asset of any 
business. 

The last important factor of a toll call 
is that of giving reports. Reports should 
be delivered in a sweet, pleasant tone of 
voice, in a way that will perfectly satisfy 
the patron, for he places the call and he 
wishes to reach his party or to know the 
reason why. 

We cannot and do not complete every 
call, but we can let the patron know that 
we are trying to do so by being suggestive 
in using our phrases; for instance, that 
the called party does not answer, but “We 
will keep trying and call as soon as we 
can get an answer” or “He may be reached 
at a nearby telephone.” The phrases seem 
little to us and also to the patron, but if 
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given in the correct manner, mean a great 
deal, as it is from these reports that we 
show our personal interest and that we are 
trying to serve to the best of' our ability. 

All these are just a few of the many 
rules that will promote our influence with 
the public, but how does an operator’s con- 
duct influence them? Since the public can- 
not see how an operator conducts herself 
while on duty, they naturally draw their 
conclusion from her actions while not on 
duty. The operator conducts herself in 
a business-like manner at the switchboard. 
She is given her relief, which is the custom 
of every well-regulated exchange. She 
goes to the restroom and sits at the win- 
dow to watch the styles; perhaps signal to 
a friend who may happen to walk by, 
ofttimes she has not even removed her tele- 
phone set. 

The operator asks, “What is the harm in 
this?” but what does a passerby say if he 
happens to see the operator at the window. 
He does not know that the operator is off 











BLIND 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Coming down the street this morning I passed a young man who was 





blind. He walked in such an erect manner and with so much self-assurance 
that I might not have discovered his blindness if I were not inclined to watch 
people closely. He carried a cane with which evidently, through long years, 
he had trained himself to measure a few steps distance ahead of him. His 
every motion indicated self-assurance. He had learned the way. Just think 
of it! learned the way to independent conduct of his own life, to a good posi- 
tion as piano tuner and a living which need not be supplemented by the help 
of friends, acquaintances and others. 

How lives of others influence us in either a positive or negative manner ; 
even those of people unknown to us whom we brush by on the street. 

If we are holding supervisory positions in our work, how much more 
positive our contact should be. In our work as supervisors, it is not just our 
obligation to train and coach those under our supervision to do a certain work 
accurately, but we must also create in their minds a desire to know as much 
as they can about their present positions and to keep in mind promotion. That 
is the earliest training of the individual, is it not? Do not all children know 
—from the first grade in school up—that there is always, at least, one grade 
above them? I believe supervisors should instill that thought into the mind of 
every individual in the organization. 

What are we actually doing, supervisors? Remember we influence in 
either one of two ways—negatively or positively. Just one way or the other; 
there is no between. 

Let us take the case of the blind man and his cane. By the assistance of 
that stick, he was on safe ground but at the same time he was measuring the 
ground ahead of him to insure further safe progress toward his destination. 

As supervisors we may be on safe ground, today, in our work of training 
and direction, but we must be thinking and planning for future days. This 
is the first half of our responsibility. The second half is to develop in the 
individual not only a thorough knowledge of his work but also the ability to do 
it as well without supervision as with it. When an employe visualizes his 
responsibility in that manner, you may be sure he is thinking ahead for the 
tomorrow’s growth of his organization as well as of his own. 

MORAL: If the blind man had not planned the steps to be taken while 
he was taking one, he might be standing by the side of the road, dependent 
upon your charity for an existence—just an existence. 
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duty for a relief, but usually thinks she 
does not have much to do. Suppose he 
goes to a telephone and does not get a 
prompt answer from Central. He thinks, 
“Well, no wonder she does not answer.” 


How much better it would be if we 
could make the public really see, or explain 
to them how busy we are at the switch- 
board. It would be a great advantage, 
both to the operator and the public. The 
patron would be more willing to wait his 
turn, even though he cannot see those 
ahead of him. He would know that 
the operator was busy and not at fault, and 
not blame her, perhaps, for the action of 
the operator who is on relief and is spend- 
ing it in an idle and unbusinesslike way. 

So, let us show the public that we are 
working for them—that we are the mouth- 
piece, and through it only, we are judged. 
As the saying is: “No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link,” let us be the one 
to strengthen that link and make a per- 
fect chain. 





June District Meeting of Illinois 
Association at DeKalb. 

The June district meeting of the Illinois 
Telephone Association will be held at De- 
Kalb, on Wednesday, June 17. A very in- 
teresting program, which will include talks 
by authorities on “Public Utility Publicity 
Methods,” is well along toward comple- 
tion. There will also be a talk on “Oper- 
ating Results of Existing Telephone Rates 
in Illinois.” 

A joint luncheon with the civic clubs of 
DeKalb will be held in the Innovation grill 
room. The use of motion pictures for pub- 
lic relations work will be outlined and a 
concrete example given by the display of 
six reels of films to which the general 
public of DeKalb will be invited. 

The officers of the Illinois Telephone 
Association will be present to outline the 
activities and the policies of the associa- 
tion in its state-wide work. In view of the 
accessibility of DeKalb from the township 
in which it is situated, it is believed that 
the June meeting will be a record-breaker 
for Illinois district conventions. 


Addition to Be Made to Riverside 


Exchange in Spokane. 

Plans were completed June 1 for a 
$200,000 addition to the Riverside ex- 
change building of the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., of Spokane, Wash. 
according to an announcement by General 
Manager George A. Walker. Work will 
be started in time to be finished by Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. 

The addition will be the same height 
as the present building, eight stories, and 
will be 53 feet by 51 feet. 

The addition will be of brick to match 
the original building and will conform to 
the present building in general design. 


Financial Statements and Reports 


Annual Reports of a Number of California Companies for 1924—Unsatisfac- 


tory Financial Results of New York Telephone Co. Charged to Inadequate 
Rates; Increase in Rate Level in New York City Only 13 Per Cent Over 1914 


Whittier Home Company Reports 
Decrease in Income for 1924. 

The Whittier Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Whittier, Calif., reports to 
the state railroad commission its 1924 
operating revenue at $102,645.31, as com- 
pared with $113,639 for 1923. The oper- 
ating expenses, excluding taxes for 1924, 
are reporied at $96,826.84, and at $80,- 
262.93 for 1923, leaving net operating rev- 
enue of $34,818.47 for 1924 and $33,376.07 
for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amount to $8,229.41, and for 1923, $8,313.61. 
Deducting the taxes leaves operating in- 
come of $16,589.01 for 1924, and $25,062.46 
for 1923. Adding to the operating in- 
come, the non-operating income of the 
company results in a gross corporate in- 
come (which represents the amount avail- 
able for interest, amortization of debt dis- 
count, other fixed charges, non-operating 
expenses, dividends and surplus) of $16,- 
755.01 for 1924, and $25,079.88 for 1923. 


Kern Mutual Company of Taft, 
Calif.,. Makes Good Showing. 
The Kern Mutual Telephone Co., oper- 

ating in Taft, Calif., reports to the Cali- 

fornia Railroad Commission its 1924 oper- 
_ating revenue at $126,625.86, as compared 
with $112,201.67 for 1923. The operating 
expenses, excluding taxes for 1924, are 
reported at $87,726.28, and at $85,604.04 
for 1923, leaving net operating revenue of 
$38,899.58 for 1924, and $27,697.63 for 

1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $9,227.69, and for 1923 to 
$2,077.88. Deducting the tax leaves oper- 
ating income of $38,899.58 for 1924, and 
$25,619.75 for 1923. Adding to the oper- 
ating income, the non-operating income of 
the company results in a gross corporate 
income, (which represents the amount 
available for interest, amortization of debt 
discount, other fixed charges, non-operat- 
ing expenses, dividends and surplus,) of 
$30,541.14 for 1924, and $26,169.81 for 
1923. 


1924 Report of U. S. Long Distance 
Company of California. 

The United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating in 
southern California, reports to the state 
railroad commission its 1924 operating 


revenue at $903,182.65, as compared with 
$868,446.39 for 1923. The operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes for 1924, are re- 
ported at $652,512.23, and at $611,182.04 
for 1923, leaving net operating revenue of 





$250,670.42 for 1924, and $257,264.35 for 
1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $60,257.88, and for 1923 to 
$46,580.20. Deducting the taxes leaves 
operating income of $190,412.54 for 1924, 
and $210,684.15 for 1923. Adding to the 
operating income, the non-operating in- 
come of the company results in a gross 
corporate income, (which represents the 
amount available for interest, amortization 
of debt discount, other fixed charges, non- 
operating expenses, dividends and surplus), 
of $195,167.66 for 1924, and $209,821.54 
for 1923. 


Good Report Made by California 
Company for 1924. 

The Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Co., operating in Santa Monica, Calif., 
reports to the California Railroad Com- 
mission its 1924 operating revenue at 
$286,471.30, as compared with $216,379.84 
for 1923. The operating expenses, exclud- 
ing taxes for 1924, are reported at $162,- 
134.38, and at $139,517.51 for 1923, leav- 
ing net operating revenue of $124,236.92 
for 1924, and $76,862.33 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $16,871.01, and for 1923 to 
$13,912.11. Deducting the taxes leaves 
operating income of $107,365.91 for 1924, 
and $62,950.22 for 1923. Adding to the 
operating income, the non-operating in- 
come of the company results in a gross 
corporation income, (which represents the 
amount available for interest, amortiza- 
tion of debt discount, other fixed charges, 
non-operating expenses, dividends and sur- 
plus,) of $123,390.10 for 1924, and $74,- 
266.36 for 1923. 


Pacific Bell Company Makes Fa- 
vorable Showing for 1924. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of San Francisco, reports to the California 
Railroad Commission its 1924 operating 
revenue at $44,140,217.17, as compared 
with $40,072,225.97 for 1923. The oper- 
ating expenses, excluding taxes for 1924, 
are reported at $30,431,274.19, and at $28,- 
349,624.94 for 1923, leaving net operating 
revenue of $13,608,942.98 for 1924 and 
$11,722,601.03 for 1923. 

During 1924 taxes charged to operation 
amounted to $3,232,948.51, and for 1923 to 
$2,864,226.42. Deducting the taxes leaves 
operating income of $10,365,994.47 for 
1924, and $8,858,374.61 for 1923. Adding 
to the operating income, the non-operating 
income of the company results in a gross 
corporate income (which represents the 
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amount available for interest, amortization 
of debt discount, other fixed charges, non- 
operating expenses, dividends and surplus) 
of $11,291,455.76 for 1924 and $10,682. 
441.40 for 1923. 


New York Telephone Co. Fails to 
Earn Dividend Requirements. 
The annual report of the New York 

Telephone Co. to its stockholders for the 
year 1924, made public recently, shows 
that although the preferred stock divi- 
dend was earned nine times over, the net 
income for 1924 fell short by $3,038,168.95 
of meeting the dividend requirements of 
the common stock and the deficit was made 
up by an appropriation from surplus. 

Net income reported for the year was 
$14,930,712.15 but this amount included 
$3,875,361.57 received as a result of the 
10 per cent surcharge on local rates in 
New York City which is subject to re- 
fund to subscribers in case of an adverse 
decision by the United States court in the 
trial now in progress. 

Commenting on the financial statement, 
President J. S. McCulloh calls attention to 
the fact that the unsatisfactory results 
are due to inadequate rates for service and 
that net telephone earning for the year 
amounted to only 3.76 per cent on the 
average book cost of the telephone plant 
and equipment, an amount which is far 
below its present day value. 

“Tt is no new condition that your com- 
pany faces at present,” Mr. McCulloh says, 
“but rather the result of a trend that has 
been developing steadily for several years. 
Some time ago our revenue reached a point 
that would have been deemed inadequate 
in any successful business and far below 
the amount needed to provide a fair return 
on the value of the property. 

For the last five years the company has 
been almost constantly before the public 
service commission of New York in an 
effort to secure rates that would provide 
adequate compensation. The commission, 
however, has failed to make proper allow- 
ance for the changed purchasing power 
of the dollar and to this fact in a large 
measure the present state of affairs is due. 

It is obvious that more dollars are now 
necessary to pay for almost everything 
than was the case in pre-war times. Com- 
modities in general are up over 50 per 
cent; the cost of living is up about 65 per 
cent; the wages we pay—and this factor 
is important since 58 cents of every dollar 
we receive for service is consumed by 
wages—are over 90 per cent higher. 

Our construction, maintenance and oper- 
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ation all cost us considerably more than 
they did formerly but the level of the 
rates we are now allowed to charge for 
local service in New York City, including 
the surcharge of 10 per cent, is today 
actually only 13 per cent higher than in 


1914. Throughout the territory in which 
your company operates the average in- 
crease in rate level over that of 1914 is 
only 17.7 per cent. 


Comparing the present and former pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, our rates are 
now substantially lower than they were 
ten years ago. We have had to meet the 
changes in money value in all of our ex- 
penses but we have not been allowed to 
make anything approaching a like adjust- 
ment of the charges from which we de- 
rive our income. 


It is necessary for your company to pro- 
vide facilities reasonable sufficient to meet 
the needs of the public. Since the close of 
the war there has been an abnormal de- 
mand for service and it has been necessary 
in the last five years to spend approxi- 
mately $278,000,000 for new plant. The 
work had to be done in a period of ex- 
cessively high costs, which still continues. 
As a result, the average investment in- 
volved in each telephone has gradually be- 
come larger and with rates only slightly 
increased the net return from each station 
has diminished. 


In the next five years we expect to add 
800,000 telephones to our system. Neces- 
sary additions to plant for the same period 
will cost $312,000,000. To finance this 
program we must compete with other en- 
terprises seeking funds from investors and 
our net earnings must be sufficient to in- 
sure an adequate amount of new money 
at reasonable cost.” 

The report explains the status of the 
rate cases pending before the United 
States courts in New York and New 
Jersey and before the public service com- 
mission of New York, and continues: 


“We believe that by the decision of the 
federal court in the New York suit and 
other subsequent judicial decisions in the 
rate cases of other public utility corpora- 
tions substantial advance has been made in 
establishing sound principles for telephone 
rate regulation. The company will con- 
tinue every effort to have fair and ade- 
quate telephone rates go into effect in all 
parts of its territory. 


“In seeking rate adjustments your com- 
pany is only asking a square deal—it does 
not seek any undue or unreasonable profits 
—but its property and service must and 
shall be maintained and protected.” 

The net gain in telephones for the year 
was 208,724, the largest number ever added 
to the system in a single year. Of this 
115,693 were of the machine-switching 
type which are giving a consistently high 
grade of service. The total cost of addi- 
tions to plant in 1924 was over $76,000,000 


the installment plan. 
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and the program carried through included 
the following items: 

New buildings completed, seven; exist- 
ing buildings enlarged, 17; new central 
offices completed and opened, 34; addi- 
tions to existing central offices completed, 
251. 

Miles of wire added: In underground 
cable, 1,390,822; in aerial cable, 186,783; 
in submarine cable, 3,850; in open wire, 
aerial, 15,985. 

At the end of the year the company 
had 2,250,356 telephones in operation. At 
no time in the history of the company, Mr. 
McCulloh declares, have telephone oper- 
ators set so high a standard of perform- 
ance in speed, accuracy and courtesy, the 
essentials of good service. 

There were 59,709 persons employed by 
the company at the end of 1924 and of 
these 20,788 are becoming part owners in 
the business by purchasing shares of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
Since the stock pur- 
chase plan for employes was put into prac- 
tice in 1921, 40,545 employes of the New 
York Telephone Co. have subscribed for 
194,586 shares of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. stock. 


The balance sheet of the company as of 
December 31 last shows total assets of 
$587,914,820, of which real estate holdings 
furnished $61,720,217 and plant $417,331,- 
121. Cash and deposits stood at $6,245,- 
852, and securities of affiliated companies 
at $36,639,280. Unappropriated surplus at 
the end of the year amounted to $28,330,- 
703. 

A summary of earnings and expenses 
follows: Total operating revenue, $141,- 
338,231.30; total operating expenses, $123,- 
646,314.38; net telephone earnings, $17,- 
691,916.92; dividend and interest earnings, 
$6,869,157.51; miscellaneous non-operating 
revenue, $44,059.87; total net earnings, 
$24,605,134.30; interest deduction, $9,674,- 
422.15; balance net income, $14,930,712.15. 

Dividends paid: On preferred stock, $1,- 
593,521.10; on common stock, $16,375,- 
360.00; $17,968,881.10. 





Indiana Bell Earns 4.5 Per Cent on 
Book Value in 1924. 

The Indiana Bell Telephone Co.’s report 
of operations in 1924 shows it paid all 
charges and had left a balance of $349,- 
842.79 from operations for the year. The 
balance was transferred to the corporate 
deficit of the company. The company has 
not paid a return on money invested in it 
since it began operations, April 1, 1920, the 
report said.. 

From April 1, 1920, to December 31, 
1924, the €arnings have been insufficient 
to pay ‘operating expenses and interest 
charges, the total deficit being $1,945,755.68. 

The company enjoyed a considerable in- 
crease in revenue in 1924 as the result of 
a federal court order. Still further in- 
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creases were put in effect about the middle 
of the year, as the result of the final 
federal court order. The Indiana Public 
Service Commission now is conducting an 
exhaustive investigation of the company, 
preparatory -to fixing permanent rates. 

The report shows a net station gain in 
the state of only 1,619, and says that “the 
small net gain in stations is due principally 
to the subnormal business conditions in 
Indiana during 1924.” 

The report shows operating expenses 
in a lump sum of $7,065,540.82, leaving a 
net operating revenue of $2,547,220.92. Un- 
collectible operating revenue in the year 
totaled $66,775. Taxes totaled $860,864.21, 
leaving an operating income of $1,619,- 
581.71. Non-operating income of $139,- 
417.82 was added, making a total gross in- 
come of $1,758,999.53. Interest for the 
year totaled $1,253,620.56, and rent and 
miscellaneous deductions totaled $155,- 
536.18, leaving the balance applied to cor- 
porate deficit of $349,842.79. Pay roll ex- 
penditures in the year totaled $5,044,947. 

The number of messages handled daily 
totaled 1,173,183. 

“The net earnings,” said the report, 
“averaged 4.5 per cent on the book value of 
the property, which is substantially less 
than the fair value. After payment of in- 
terest there was a balance available for 
dividends on the common stock of $349,- 
842.79, or at the rate of 2.3 per cent on the 
$15,000,000 par value of common stock.” 

Expenditures for new construction 
totaled more than $4,000,000, including 
$18,929 for land and buildings; $1,435,400 
for central office equipment; $711,674 for 
subscribers’ station equipment; $1,520,157 
for exchange lines, and $413,302 for toll 
lines. 

The board of directors approved a 1925 
estimate of $2,500,000 to be expended for 
improvements and _ betterments, particu- 
larly on the company’s toll lines. 





Wisconsin Bell Workers Receive 
$73,527 in Benefits. 

A total of $73,527 was given to Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. employes, or their 
dependents, in pensions, sickness, accident 
and death benefits during the past year. 
according to W. R. McGovern, president 
of the company. 

The number of cases of sickness which 
occurred to employes eligible to benefits 
was 455, a decrease of 21 over the pre- 
vious year. The aggregate sickness bene- 
fit paid was $45,050. Death benefits paid 
to relatives of five employes amounted to 
$5,096. 

Total benefit payments on account of 
accidents amounted to $4,942. Seven em- 
ployes were pensioned at an average’ of 
$83.62 per month. 

“Financial assistance was given in other 
cases which did not come within the pro- 
visions of the benefit plan,” said President 
McGovern. 
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Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

E. C. Fish, president, Illinois Local 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at Clif- 
ton, Ill., and exchanges at Chebanse, 
Askum, Martinton and Beaverville, is a 
strong believer in signs. The exchange at 
Martinton was re- 
habilitated last 
year, and new 
equipment in- 
stalled. 

The building is 
located close to 
the Dixie highway, 
as shown in one of 
the accompanying 
photographs, so a 
sign was erected 
to catch the eyes 
of tourists. The 
day the exchange 
opened up tourists 
stopped on seeing 
the sign and placed 
calls for Chicago, 
Kalamazoo, Indian- 
apolis, and other 
places, amply demonstrating the fact that 
people do read signs. 

At the opening of the new Martinton 
exchange, the employes from the five ex- 
changes mentioned gathered there to en- 
joy a “house warming.” Another photo- 
graph shows the switchboard, and from 
left to right Mr. Fish, Vernon Spaulding, 
local manager, and Mrs. Spaulding, chief 
operator. 

Quite out of the ordinary are four dis- 
plays in the windows of the ground floor 


of the recently-occupied new six-story 
building of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Colo. In 
each of four windows stands a miniature 
billboard, 3 ft. by 6 ft., in every respect 
like the large commercial 

boards throughout the 


in Denver, 


advertising 
used 


country. 
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Employes from Five Exchanges of Illinois Local Telephone Co. at “House Warming” m 
Party at the Company’s New Martinton Exchange. 


Attractive pictures in colors and a few 
direct, effective words without the mention 
of the company are the features of these 
little advertising signs. The fact that 
neither the pictures nor the wording are 
crowded adds to the value and appeal of 
the displays. 

Scenes from three different business offices 
with men conversing over the telephone 
form the illustrations 
boards. 


for one of the 
The first man is attempting to 
talk with a cigarette in his mouth; the 
second has his head down as if he were 

















looking for something on the floor instead 
of using the telephone, while the third is 
holding the mouthpiece directly before him, 
but has his head turned completely away 
from it. 

Beside the pictures is the caption: “And 
He Wonders Why You Say, ‘Please Speak 
More Distinctly.’ ” 

This suggestion 
of the correct 
method of using 
the telephone is fol- 
lowed in the next 
window by telling 
when to use it. On 
one side of the 
board is the pic- 
ture of a fireside 
of a young couple 
and, connecting it 
with a faint sketch 
of a telephone line, 
the cozy fireside of 
the old folks with 
mother, wreathed 
smiles, holding 
the receiver to her 
ear listening to the 
words of daughter at the other end of the 
line. “Make Mother Happier—Send Your 
Voice” is the advice printed beneath. 

The third board is an invitation of the 
company to visit its new home in_ the 
words: “Bring the Family to See the 
Switchboard.” The fourth sign shows a 
moving van with household goods being 
loaded into it and the words, “If You Are 
Moving, Don't Forget Your Telephone.” 

These small billboards, with their ap- 
pealing pictures and appropriate titles, 


make the windows of the building of the 





The Martinton, Ill., Exchange Is on the Dixie Highway; Note Sign Which Attracts Long Distance Business—President E. C. Fish of 
Illinois Local Telephone Co. and Staff of Martinton Exchange. 
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Are ‘*D & H Process Poles’ in lines of Capitol Telephone Co., Jefferson City, Missouri TO 


























Performance ~ 


“P&H Process Cedar Poles 


Poles have a definite duty to perform—they must be dependably strong 
under constant strain and durable under all conceivable soil, climatic and 
atmospheric conditions. “P & H Process” Poles meet these requirements. 
They are guaranteed in writing to be Butt-Treated to a full sapwood 
penetration of one-half inch. Prompt shipment on all Cedar Pole needs, 
Butt-Treated or untreated. 


“Still in the Lead | 


PAGE »/? HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS , MINN. 


New York, N. Y. 50 Church St. Kansas City, Mo.717 Bryant Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, Reibold Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 19 So. LaSalle St. Omaha, Neb. 536 Keeline Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 521 Akard St. 
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Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. distinctive as well as different. 





Wm. H. O’Brien, chief of the telephone 
and telegraph division of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Utilities, some 
time ago addressed the members of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Rotary Club on the proper 
use of the telephones. His talk contains so 
much that telephone managers and others 
speaking before business men’s organiza- 
tions can use that extracts from it are 
given here. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. now has a rate case before the 
state commission, but he made no com- 
ment concerning the case. He did, how- 
ever, say there was a tendency to criticize 
public officials unjustly without first mak- 
ing a personal investigation of the facts. 

Mr. O’Brien said that even with all the 
shortcomings of the telephone company’s 
operating plant and commercial depart- 
ments, not more than three persons in ten 
get anywhere near the real value of tele- 
phone service because of their failure to 
understand its real value or to use it prop 
erly, even if they do appreciate its worth. 

He declared he was willing ww wager 
that not more than two men in his audi- 
ence had used one single call properly 
tliat morning before coming to the lunch: 
“T’ll bet that the telephones of more than 
half of you were used this morning for 
at least five unnecessary calls each, either 
by yourself or your employes, and that at 
least two busy reports were given back to 
parties. trying to reach your stations this 
morning. Multiply that thousands of 
times a day, and see what a tremendous 
debit you’ve got in telephone service. 

“A business telephone should be used 
for nothing but business, and persons 
using them should remember that the 
mouthpiece is made to talk into and is not 
a resting place for your chin, cheek or 
eyebrow. 

Yesterday I watched a very intelligent, 
educated professional man with the trans- 
mitter against his chin and he repeated his 
number five times. When he finally got 
his party, he kept repeating over and over. 
Finally, I suggested he might do a better 
job if he used the transmitter, at least 
until the radio developed a bit more. 

Then the percentage of cases where 
people trust to memory on numbers and 
gc wrong is very heavy—and above all, 
it doesn’t get you anywhere to bawl out 
an operator. She's only human and, again, 
you can bet she’s going to get even with 
you, despite the rules. I haven’t much 
use for a fellow who does that, anyhow. 
Invariably he is the fellow who abuses 
his wife and children, but is a coward 
elsewhere except over a telephone line, 
where he knows the operator is helpless 
and usually is a decent, hard-working girl 
or woman who wouldn’t answer him back 
in any event. 

I know all you would say to me about 
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poor service in large exchanges, and we 
are doing everything possible to help with 
a very small force, but things are not go- 
ing to improve by reprisals. I have studied 
human psychology for many years’ and in 
many ways, but I have never been able to 
understand what there is about a telephone 


instrument that so completely changes hu- - 


man nature in a few short minutes. 

You bid your neighbor good-bye at the 
ccrner of your street at 6:05 with every 
kindly and sincere expression of good will, 
and at 6:10 you tell the same neighbor to 
‘get to hell off my line.’ But that’s not 
your line, any more than the trolley, bus 
or train you ride in is your trolley, your 
bus, or your train. 

I can excuse a woman, now and then, 
for cutting loose at an operator, but not 
so with a husky male man. Let’s try and 
cultivate the human thing a bit more. It’s 
the great big thing in life that’s worth 
while—the rule of reason with the smile 
and the thought that the other party may 
be doing his or her best after all.” 

Mr. O’Brien laid stress on the necessity 
for short talks on residence party lines 
owing to the fact that the great shortage 
of telephone plant during the war and for 
several years after had created an unfor- 


_tunate condition making it necessary to 


develop party lines almost entirely. Every 
subscriber on such lines should have in 
mind at all times responsibility to his 
neighbors on the same line who are paying 
the same money and have equal rights on 
that line. There are few matters, no mat- 
ter how important, that should take over 
five minutes on a telephone line. 

“Our slogan is, ‘tell it all in five min- 
utes and give your neighbor a chance,’” 
said he. “Try it, you'll like it. It will 
mean a tremendously improved service.” 

He touched on the tendency to unjustly 
criticize public officials, and said: “I have 
had nearly 50 years’ experience in life’s 
great university of hard knocks—the most 
wonderful institution ever known—the 
last 12 years in state service, and I have 
never seen anything to indicate that Al- 
mighty God has given a special dispensa- 
tion of honesty and decency to business 
and professional men and denied it to men 
in public service. There is at least as big 
a percentage of honest, decent, God- 
fcaring men in the state service or here 
at your city hall as there is in the banks, 
shoe business, legal profession, or in any 
of life’s activities. 

If there was more of the spirit of -tol- 
erance and respect for the other fellow’s 
opinion, and more of the ‘let’s sit down 
and reason together for the good of all,’ 
there wouldn’t be so much need of so 
many long-winded and very costly investi- 
gations. That goes both ways, of course.” 





The annual report of Miss Louise Kalk- 
man, chief operator of the New Ulm 
Rural Telephone Co. at New Ulm, Minn., 
furnished material for an interesting story 
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of nearly a column in length in the New 
Ulm Journal. 

The story said that of the 3,899,913 calls 
handled by the company’s 10 operators 
during the past year, 3,132,411 represented 
city calls and 767,502 rural calls. There 
are about 8,000 calls made daily in the 
city and 2,000 rural calls. 

“On the first Tuesday of each calendar 
month, unless the date is changed for 
some reason or other, the telephone calls 
received at the local exchange are counted 
and classified as to city and rural calls, 
According to this count, the average daily 
number of calls answered during 1924 was 
10,655.5, which, figured on the same basis, 
makes a total of approximately 3,899,913 
for the 366 days of the past year. 

The dates upon which counts were 
made, together with the number of city, 
rural and total calls received on 
days, were as follows: 


these 





City. Rural. Total. 
Se 8,578 1,872 10,450 
Peeematy 5........ 8,187 1416 9,603 
a Se 8,620 1,942 10,562 
| ee . 9,834 2,484 12,318 
OS 8,669 2,210 10,879 
SS eee 8.250 2,491 10,741 
Se See 8,253 2,032 10,285 
a eae 7,394 1,736 9,130 
September 9........ 8,490 2,454 10,944 
i 8,519 2,182 10,701 
November 5........ 8,896 2,406 11,302 
December 1........ 9,012 3,939 10,951 

| er 102,702 25,164 127,866 


During the peg count made February 3 
of this year, a total of 10,928 telephone 
calls were received, of which 8,669 were 
city and 2,259 rural connections. The peak 
hours were from 9 to 10 o’clock in the 
morning, when 1,060 calls were answered, 
and from 5 to 6 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when there were 1,016. 

The calls were divided by hours as fol- 
lows: From midnight to 1 a. m., 30: 1 to 
2, 8; 2 to 3, 6; 3 to 4, 10; 4 to 5, 5; 5 to 
6, 14; 6 to 7, 122; 7 to 8, 301; 8 to 9, 800; 
9 to 10, 1,060; 10 to 11, 857; 11 to 12, 743; 
12 to 1 p. m., 879; 1 to 2, 838; 2 to 3, 744; 
3 to 4, 650; 4 to 5, 819: 5 to 6, 10,016: 6 to 
7. 865; 7 to 8, 621; 8 to 9, 241: 9 to 10, 
143; 10 to 11, 94; 11 to 12 midnight, 62. 


Rapid Growth In Number of Tele- 
phones In Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga., recently had its 50,000th 
telephone installed. The telephone was 
first introduced in Atlanta in June, 1879, 
when a small exchange was opened. By 
1900, the number of instruments had grown 
to approximately 2,700. Ten years later 
there were 14,224 stations. 

At the beginning of 1915, only a little 
over ten years ago, there were 22,878 tele- 
phones in use. The greatest growth, how- 
ever, occurred during the five years 1920- 
1924, both inclusive.. There is now an 
average of 148,900,000 telephone calls a 
year in Atlanta. ' 
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LIMITED 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Mitchell’s 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
TELEPHONY 


and 


Heath’s 


TELEPHONE CIRCUIT 
DIAGRAMS 


at the special combination price of 
$13.50 
payable $1.50 in 10 days and $2.00 a 


month 








A bargain offer for telephone men 


For a short time only we are offering you a special combination telephone library bargain that you 
will not want to miss. : 

Mitchell’s well-known PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY=a set of books being 
used by telephone men everywhere—and Heath’s handy wiring guide, TELEPHONE CIRCUIT DIA- 
GRAMS—both at a special low combination price—on generous extended monthly payments—and with 
the full privilege of FREE EXAMINATION before you buy. 

It’s an offer made only once in a great while—don’t miss it! 


A Complete Course and Reference Set on Modern Telephone Work 


The five Mitchell books place thousands of facts at your service for instant use. Every side of the 
telephone business receives complete attention. Everything the expert has known is given—and given 
in such a practical manner that you can read it quickly and understand it without any trouble at all. 


At the beginning, the fundamental principles are thoroughly explained. The basic ideas underlying the entire tele- 
phone system are made clear. 

Then the author—an expert telephone engineer himself—discusses telephone apparatus, circuit elements and an- 
alysis, typical cord combinations, telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switchboard and toll equip- 
ment in the multiple office. 

All the facts about toll trunking, the nature and laws of telephone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call dis- 
tribution, trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, and so on, are treated in detail. Nothing is left 
out. Everything that the expert telephone man has to know is included. The five books make up a reference set that 
will help out on any problem that comes up—a home study set that will prepare a man for any job he wants to get. 


A practical working pocketbook for daily use 


Heath’s TELEPHONE CIRCUIT DIAGRAMS is a practical working 
pocketbook giving a careful and detailed description of the circuits of 
telephone systems with plain and accurate explanations of how they 
work. The book brings together in a handy, convenient form the 
principles of telephone circuits, both Local Battery and Common 
Battery, as used today 

Time and again telephone men have felt the need for just this 
kind of a help. The author himself, in his long telephone ex- 
perience. has often run up against situations where a dia- 
gram of the circuit would have eased matters greatly. 

And you will find this small, compact and complete cir- 
cuit book just the thing to slip into your pocket—to 
have handy at all times—to refer to in reference to 
the hundred and one different points that come up 
during the day. 


Absolutely free examination 


Fill in and mail the coupon attached 
and we will send you the entire set of 
six volumes for ten days’ Free Exam- 
ination. We take all the risk, pay 
all the charges. You assume no 
obligation—you pay nothing un- 
less you decide to keep the 
books. Then $1.50 in ten 
days and the balance at 
the rate of $2 a month. 
Send the coupon NOW 
and see the books for 
yourself. 


Six books you'll 
get some day 
—we’ll pay you 





















McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

Send me for ten 
days’ free examina- 
tion, all charges pre- 

























aid: 

Mitchell’s Principles and 
Practice of Telephony 
(five volumes) and 

Heath’s Telephone Circuit 

Diagrams 

I agree to send $1.50 in ten days 

and $2.00 monthly until the special 

price of $13.50 is paid, if I decide to 
keep the books. If not wanted, I will 
write you for shipping instructions. 































Name 


Clip this coupon 
and mail it today 


Address 


Position ..... 







Company ...... 








writing McGraw-Hill Book Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 


































Richard Valentine Passes Away 


Death Claims Noted Pioneer in Telephone and Telegraph Field Who Built 





Exchange in Wisconsin Same Year as First U. S. Exchange Was Established 
in New Haven, Conn.—One of the Organizers of Janesville’s Telephone System 


Richard Valentine, One of the most 
prominent pioneers in the telephone and 
telegraph world, passed away at his home 
in Janesville, Wis., Sunday morning, May 
31, at the age of 78. The cause of his 
death is said to have been arteriosclerosis. 

For nearly 40 years Mr. Valentine was 
head of the widely-known “Valentine 
School of Telegraphy”; he was active as 
a director and officer of the Rock County 
Telephone Co. until its sale to the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. and at the time of 
his death was manager and principal 
owner of the Rock County Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., which serves rural patrons from 
lines running out of Janesville. 

Mr. Valentine was born in Orleans, N. 
Y., the son of a local banker. Upon com- 
pleting a course at the Wood School of 
Telegraphy, at Ithaca, N. Y., as a young 
man, he entered the employ of A. G. Stew- 
art & Co., of New York City, which had 
a telegraph line between its warehouse and 
store for expediting the filling and deliv- 
ery of orders. 

From New York Mr. Valentine went to 
Troy in the service of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad; thence to St. Paul, Minn., 
and later to Milwaukee. From _ the 
latter place he went to Watertown to as- 
sume charge of the local telegraph office. 

Owing to the inability of the operator at 
Janesville to successfully take the press 
dispatches from the Western Union he was 
sent to that city on March 1, 1866, where 
he did successfully the work assigned to 
him. Later he was called to Milwaukee 
but in 1869 he returned to Janesville, where 
he remained until the time of his decease. 

In 1872 Richard Valentine and his 
brother, A. M., established the Valentine 
School of Telegraphy which attracted stu- 
dents from every state and territory in 
the Union and from several foreign coun- 
tries. The school was advertised in period- 
icals as “Larger than all the other tele- 
graph schools in the United States to- 
gether.” From 12,000 to 15,000 telegraph- 
ers were graduated from the institution 
before it discontinued operations in 1910. 

Mr. Valentine was a pioneer in the 
telephone field as well as in telegraphy. 
In 1878 he was appointed northwestern 
agent for the American Telephone Co. and 
succeeded in selling a pair of telephones to 
Charles Starks, of Berlin, Wis. They 
were put into use between Mr. Starks’ resi- 
dence and the office of the Berlin Journal, 
of which he was editor. The same year 
Mr. Valentine constructed a crude ex- 
change at Green Lake, "Wis. 
the first exchange to be established in 
Wisconsin and it was established at about 


This was 


the same time as the first exchange in the 
United States, that at New Haven, Conn., 
which was built in January, 1878. 

At the time the telephone was invented 
Mr. Valentine had telegraph lines connect- 
ing his home and that of his brother with 
the telegraph school in the Jackman Block, 
in Janesville. In 1877 Mr. Valentine took 
off the telegraph instruments and attached 
telephone instruments to the wires. Thus 

















Late Owner and Man- 
Rock County Farmers Com- 
pany of Janesville, Wis. 


Richard Valentine, 
ager, 


he and his brother were the first to enjoy 
telephone service in Janesville. 

Shortly after the expiration of the Bell 
patents, the Rock County Telephone Co. 
was organized by Mr. Valentine and 13 
other stockholders to construct and oper- 
ate a telephone exchange in the city of 
Janesville. At the time of the sale of the 
exchange ‘to the Bell, several years ago, 
it operated more than 2,200 telephones in 
Janesville. For a number of years Mr. 
Valentine was secretary and general man- 
ager of the company. 

The Rock County Farmers Telephone 
Co., of which he was manager and prin- 
cipal owner at the time of his death, grew 
from a very small beginning to quite an 
extensive rural system with 36 lines and 
more than 300 miles of pole line, serving 
some 400 subscribers. 

Mr. Valentine familiar with the 
early days of the experimental stage in 
telephony when Elisha Gray was at work 
on his patent. Gray had been in the serv- 
ice of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
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was 


and in 1875 left the company and formed 
the firm of Gray & Barton. Gray filed a 
notice of invention of an electric speaking 
telephone on February 14, 1876, the same 
day that Alexander Graham Bell’s patent 
was filed. It was decided in Bell’s favor. 


It was in 1874 that Mr. Valentine heard 
of Gray, who was said to have an instru- 
ment over which music could be sent on 
a wire. At that time they had not tried 
to have it carry the human voice. It was 
composed of a violin with four fine wires 
connected with a battery. Music was sent 
over this which could be heard throughout 
a room. Six months later a demonstra- 
tion was held in Chicago in 1874 and music 
sent from Milwaukee was heard there. Mr. 
Valentine was among those present at the 
time. 

At that time it hadn’t occurred to Gray 
to try the human voice, but Bell, working 
in the meantime, perfected his part of it 
and filed on the same day. 

To take care of the invention of Gray, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. organ- 
ized the American Speaking Telephone Co. 
in 1877. The consolidation of the Ameri- 
can and the Bell concern occurred in 1879, 
when the Western Union’s _ telephone 
agency retired on the advice of attorneys 
that the Gray claims were not valid. The 
Bell company had started suit. 

Mr. Valentine was for years a promi- 
nent figure in state and national associatior 
affairs. He was a director and at one 
time secretary-treasurer of the National 
Independent Telephone Association. He 
was treasurer of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America. For many 
years he was president of the Wisconsin 
Independent Telephone Association. 

“The outstanding qualities of Mr. Val- 
entine,” as pointed out by the Janesville 
Daily Gazette of June 1, “were his courage, 
his calmness and serenity of disposition, 
his love of nature and the outdoor life, 
and his great kindness of heart. 

“Many incidents in life occurred to test 
his courage in his business career, in his 
work among legislators and before official 
commissions, and in his attitude upon com- 
munity, political and public questions. His 
views and positions were always frankly 
stated and these he defended without feat 
and without reproach. 

Nothing disturbed the poise of his calm 
spirit. News might be of a discouraging 
nature or defeat might shatter his plans 
or prospects, but his serenity and det rmi- 
nation were unshaken. 

To say that a man has in his soul 4 
spirit of great kindness is to say very 
much, but this can be truly said of Richard 
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“The pride of the line” — 


BONITA AERIAL 
CABLE RINGS 


There is only one 
way to install 
BONITA Aerial 
Cable Rings and 
that is the proper 
way. Because each 
ring is uniformly 
made and has the 
same symmetrical 
proportions, ex- 
plains why a cable 
suspended in 
BONITA Rings is 
so neat and attrac- 
tive in appearance. 








Over 100,000,000 now in 
service with the demand for 
them constantly increasing. 


Meet every rigid specification 
for service of the leading wire 
companies in this and foreign 
countries. 


No expense while in service—and sold 
at a price which pleases. 


Order supply now for your next 
cable job. 


Cameron Appliance Co. 
q EVERETT, MASS. 














When writing to Cameron Appliance Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Valentine. He was genial and friendly; 
his bounties were many, and ever without 
ostentation.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Valentine were charter 
members of the First Congregational 
Church of Janesville and continued to hold 
their membership to the time of Mr. Val- 
entine’s death. Mr. Valentine is survived 
by his wife, one daughter, wife of Dr. 
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Charles H. Sutherland of Janesville, and 
two grandchildren. 


Telephone Line Run to Hawaiian 
Mountaintop. 

The highest telephone in the territory 

of Hawaii was recently installed in the 

resthouse at the top of the extinct crater 
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of Haleakala Island, Maui. 
is 10,000 feet above sea level and is con- 
nected with the system at its base. 

The spot is expected to be a favorite one 


This telephone 


with tourists because of its remarkable 
view and other attractions, and it is prob- 
able that the telephone will be used fre- 
quently. An automobile road to the sum- 
mit is also being constructed. 


“Ounce of Prevention’ in Accounting 


How Wise and Successful Telephone Manager Uses an Ounce of Prevention 
Instead of Waiting Until ‘‘Pounds’’ Are Necessary to Effect a Cure in 
Accounting Matters—Paper Presented at Convention of Carolinas Association 


By John W. Coffey, 


President, Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To the average telephone manager, unless 
he is already in some difficulty, an expert 
accountant is just about as unpleasant to 
think of as a dentist. He knows attention 
to a bad tooth cannot be put off, and the 
intense pain forces him to visit the dentist ; 
but he will take all kinds of chances on 
“getting by” without the accountant, with 
the result that when the latter is called in 
there is “some” sick patient. Like the 
doctor, we are really sorry, and sympathize 
with the patient, but have no sympathy for 
those responsible for the condition. 

The man who periodically has the den- 
tist look over the family’s teeth and make 
the necessary adjustments and_ repairs, 
pays, perhaps, about the same price; but 
the family enjoy their natural teeth, while 
the fellow who waits until it is necessary 
to call the dentist out of his bed to relieve 
the suffering, pays what he thinks is un- 
reasonable and has nothing but, perhaps, 
broken health, and a mouth full of artifi- 
cial teeth. Which of these two men is the 
wiser ? 

Another has the physician look his 
family over occasionally and prescribe, if 
advisable, in order to ward off 
serious ailment or threatened complica- 
tion. The result is that, in addition to the 
happy satisfaction of knowing that his 
family is physically fit, he also knows that 
he has not neglected his responsibility. 
His neighbor waits until a hurry-up call is 
necessary, and the doctor, after a hurried 
examination, rushes the patient off to the 
hospital for some serious operation. Even 
though the operation is successful, the 
health of the patient is often endangered. 
Which of these two man is the wiser? 


some 


The successful telephone manager who 
makes a conscientious report to his board 
of directors or stockholders, doesn’t trust 
exclusively to his own judgment. He calls 
in a telephone accountant to analyze and 
verify the book figures, the distribution of 
material, labor and numerous other charges 
made during the year that affect his plant 
values, his reserve for depreciation, and, 





finally, his surplus for the period in ques- 
tion. 

When it comes time to compile the fed- 
eral income tax return, he does not have 
to spend weeks of sleepless nights schem- 

















“Small Telephone Properties Go on the 
Rocks from Lack of Accounting Be- 
fore They Realize They Are in Shal- 
low Water,’’ Says Mr. Coffey. 


ing as to how he is going to get by again, or 
be afraid to see the morning mail, expect- 
ing to find some inquiry concerning last 
year’s report. He can also prepare his 
public utility, tax and any other reports 
intelligently in a few hours and, best of 
all, when he makes his annual report to 
his directors and stockholders, he knows 
he is stating facts, and that the dividends 
are being paid out of net earnings and not 
from the company’s assets; in other words, 
they are not eating their own fat. 

The telephone manager—like the man 
who waited until the 11th hour to call the 
dentist—who does by chance “get by,” can 
credit good luck alone, and not wise or 
good management. And remember, they 


“get by” and pat themselves on the back 
for a short time only. The day finally 
comes when there is another hurry-up call 
for an accounting doctor. This, as a rule, 
means that the accumulated complication 
of several years’ juggling of accounts to 
meet the emergency makes the case almost 
impossible and hopeless. 

Neither the dentist, the doctor, nor the 
accountant wish those hurry-up calls. If 
the patient survives, he is still a sick man, 
and you get no credit for the effort, and 
no pleasure or thrills out of the work. li 
the patient loses, you get al] the blame. 

Some telephone men say if it were not 
for their troubles, they would have no 
need for the services of an accountant; 
meaning, of course, that we would be out 
of a job. That would be true if they 
were all 11th hour telephone managers, 
but very shortly we would no doubt have 
plenty of company. 

A majority of this class of telephone 
companies is already in bad financial 
straits, and looking for some one upon 
whom to unload. It is unfortunate that 
they do not own all of the stocks and 
bends. Too often the innocent stockhold- 
cr is obliged to suffer for the near-sighted 
and incompetent management. 

Some day, perhaps, the directors of pub- 
lic utilities will be compelled to give sufh- 
cient bond to secure the stockholder; then 
the directors will see to it that the man- 
agement is just as safe as the man who 
takes your deposits at the bank. As a rule, 
the investment is several times 
If the bank is conducted along 
business lines, and then fails to pay divi- 
dends, there is little criticism, and this ap- 
plies to the telephone business; today, 
there is no occasion for a public utility in- 
vestment being unsound. 

Assuming that the plant values represent 
actual investment, and the accounting is 
done in accordance with the schedule pre- 
scribed by and recommended by the m- 
terstate and state commissions, the latter, 
the city council and the public are ail will- 
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Instant heat—for neat jobs in 
awkward places 


A BROKEN line . . . a difficult position . . . a windy day—sounds 
like a mean job. But the Prest-O-Lite Torch enables linesmen to 
make such repairs with remarkable ease—and unequaled speed. 


No time taking, pumping or generating, Prest-O-Lite Gas is 
always instantly ready. It supplies an intense, steady flame 
which cannot go out or blow out. Easily controlled too. Here 
is a flame which the linesman can place exactly where he wants. 


The Prest-O-Lite Soldering Iron is another big time and labor 
saver. No preheating or reheating necessary. This iron is hot 
almost the instant it is lighted—and it stays hot. 


This equipment operates from the small convenient Prest-O- 
Lite Gas Tanks—universally used for heavy-duty truck lighting. 
Thirty-six big gas-producing plants supply thousands of Prest-O- 
Lite Exchange Stations located in all parts of the country. You 
can always get a full tank for an empty one by paying a small 
amount for the gas only. Ask your supply house about this 
equipment, or write to us today. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
San Francisco 


New York Dept. C6 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 











The Prest-O-Torch—for the 
neatest cable splicing or line 
work. Flame of correct heat 
and size for quick jobs. Easy 
to handle, light and efficient. 





The Prest-O-Lite Soldering 
Iron is a wonderful improve- 
ment over irons that require 
preheating. All you do is 
light the gas—and start to 
work, instantly and as long 
as needed without stopping. 





The Prest-O-Lite Tank, 
filled with acetylene gas and 
fitted with the Prest-O-Torch. 
May be strapped to a lines- 
man’s back or carried easily. 
Also made in larger sizes for 
ground work—similar to the 
ones used for lighting trucks. 








When writing ot The Prest-O-Lite Co.. Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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ing that a normal earning be received on 
the investment. The only ones to be denied 
this privilege are those who, intentionally 
or otherwise, refuse to keep their books 
in such a manner as to reflect the true 
condition beyond a doubt. 

It is true that most telephone companies 
—especially class B and C—were forced 
to keep intelligent records by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the state 
public utility commissions; now, however, 
very few, even among the C class, would 
discontinue their accounting, even though 
the commissions were abolished. 

Why Records Are Kept. 

Occasionally we find companies keeping 
records for no other purpose than that of 
preparing the necessary annual report to 
the government or state. They are unable 
to find any other use for them, but more 
often we find the manager incapable of 
understanding a financial statement, every- 
thing being Greek to him except the un- 
collected accounts and the bank balance. 

In our Indianapolis “Central Accounting 
Department” we are keeping the general 
books for companies in some 17 states. 
When, through the efforts of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
Class C companies were relieved of mak- 
ing reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, two of our small companies, 
in a state having no commission, advised 
us that since they did not have to make 
these reports, we should discontinue keep- 
ing their accounts. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the service, including all supplies, 
was only costing them between $25 and 
$30 per month. How much stock would 
you like to own in these properties? 

The federal and state reports are only a 
secondary matter. The books are not 
primarily being kept for either; they are 
kept, first, for the guidance of the direc- 
tors and management, which is absolutely 
the only protection the bond and _ stock- 
holders have. 

Then they are necessary to the heads 
of the different departments, if they are 
to know what progress they are making 
and intelligently plan for improvements. 
When one man with a clerk or two han- 
dles all of the work, the financial state- 
ment at the close of each month means 
just as much to him as does a road map 
to the tourist on strange highways. 

Again, receipts and disbursements of 
cash must be so kept as to enable one at 
any time to make a proper accounting. 
Most assuredly you cannot go before any 
rate-making body without something ac- 
curate and reliable, if that body is to 
intelligently pass on your case; finally, the 
records come in very convenient when you 
are ready to compile the several govern- 
ment and state reports. The idea of some— 
that accurate accounting is necessary only 
for the purpose of making certain reports 
—is erroneous. In time there would be no 
reports to make, if proper accounting were 
neglected. 
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As previously stated, the majority were 
forced to keep proper books by govern- 
ment and state commissions, who saw that 
in order to prevent a wholesale destruc- 
tion of telephone property, and the loss of 
millions of dollars to unsuspecting in- 
vestors, they would have to prescribe and 
enforce the keeping of accurate records, 
thereby enabling them to intelligently gov- 
ern the issue of bonds and stocks, adjust 
rates, etc., which they could not do under 
the then chaotic conditions. They simply 
compelled the companies to do that which 
they did not realize they should do for 
themselves, just as the parent compels the 
child to go to school for the child’s own 
future good. 

Too many are comparing the previous 
year’s bank balance -with the present to 
determine the year’s operations. If the 
bank shows a substantial balance, a divi- 
dend is declared; if no cash, no dividend. 
Your bank balance at the close of the year 
may show an overdraft—if you are for- 
tunate enough to have that good a credit— 
and your records may show a splendid 
earning; on the contrary, the bank balance 
may be most favorable, but your actual 
operations a deficit—so like the weather 
reports; sometimes the sun does shine as 
predicted by the weather man, but it can- 
not be depended upon. 

Your monthly and annual gross earn- 
ings are reflected by the actual services 
charged for, regardless of collections— 
and your expenses by the actual accrued 
expenses, regardless of whether they are 
paid or not. Your net earnings or deficit 
for the period will be the difference be- 
tween the two. 

Practically all of the companies in the 
higher classification are now keeping 
proper records, and unless still suffering 
from previous high financing, they are 
getting on a solid and prosperous founda- 
tion. It is the smaller properties that are 
suffering. Most of them from lack of 
accounting go on the rocks before they 
suspect they are in shallow water. How 
many would continue to operate if they 
knew positively at the end of each month 
that their actual expenses, including depre- 
ciation, were greater than the gross 
charges? 

Small Properties Suffering. 

So long as they are in ignorance of the 
fact, they go along, hoping from year to 
year that the next will give them some 
money with which they may pay a divi- 
dend, until finally they realize that the 
plant needs rebuilding and there are no 
available funds to do it with. The present 
stockholders cannot be counted on, and 
there are no records to show that the plant 
can or ever did make money. 


Had there been such records, the plant 
would never have gotten in that condition; 
so during all the years that Mr. Manager 
scoffed at the idea of keeping other than 
a lease record and bank pass book, and 
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taking credit for saving some $300 to $400 
a year, he was in reality losing thousands 
of dollars. I don’t know where the old 
adage “Penny wise and pound foolish” 
fits a situation any better. 


I think every telephone company in the 
country has seen and examined the sched- 
ule of accounts as prescribed by the com- 
missions, and a number have been scared 
off by the immensity of the thing. There 
is no question but what it does look like 
a mountain to the fellow who has no, or 
very little bookkeeping training. I know 
of no better comparison than that of one 
of those big menu cards that is handed to 
you in the larger city cafes. 

Schedule of Accounts a Menu Card. 

If it simply read: “Soup, roast beef, 
potatoes, pie, cake and ice cream,” we 
would have no trouble in giving our order; 
but when there are about 25 choices in 
everything, and most of them in French, 
with the waiter at your elbow with pencil 
and pad awaiting the order, one unaccus- 
temed to the procedure wishes he was 
back home at the “Dirty Spoon” counter. 
That’s about the first impression one gets 
as he thumbs the pages of the accounting 
pamphlet. However, the pamphlet is just 
like the menu card. 

The plant, like the many kinds of soup, 
is divided up so as to show the actual 
investment in land, buildings, switchboards, 
pole lines, wire, cable, etc., and as in the 
menu, the rest of the accounts are divided 
accordingly. About 75 per cent of the 
items on the menu you don’t need or want 
—and so it is with the accounts. Very 
seldom does a class C company use more 
than half of them, but on account of the 
varied conditions existing throughout the 
United States, it is necessary to list them 
all and provide for every possible con- 
tingency. 

When you sit down and check off the 
accounts that you will actually use for 
your own plant, you will be surprised at 
the number left in the pamphlet unchecked. 
Each account is thoroughly explained, so 
that when one gets over the first fit of 
stage fright it is again surprising how 
simple it all is. 

When you decide to adopt a system, 
don’t try to install it yourself, even 
though you may be or may have a good 
bookkeeper. It will be money well spent 
to have an installer of the system come 
and put all of your accounts in order as 
of the close of the year, and then super- 
vise the entering of two or three months’ 
business, that the bookkeeper and all con- 
cerned will become thoroughly familiar 
with the accounts, the necessary journal 
entries, and the taking off of the financial 
statement at the close of the month. 

Call in the dentist, the doctor, and the 
accountant to keep you physically and 
mentally fit and thereby avoid complica- 
tions that surely will “get” you soonef 
or later. 
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Instead of ‘‘as 
like as two peas,” 
why not say ‘‘as 
like as two tele- 
phones?’” To the 
smallest detailone 
telephone isa 
“speaking like- 
ness’” of another. 


Here is a powerful press 
punching one of these tele- 
phone parts out of sheets of 
brass —just as cookies are 
cut out of strips of dough. 
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wv like as maear 


WHEN Nature developsa good pattern, 
she doesn’t throw it away every year. 
Neither does Western Electric. Long 
ago we learned the economy of simpli- 
fication in manufacture—making mil- 
lions of telephones exactly alike. 


And that means exactly alike not only 
in outward appearance, but also down 
to the little screws and mica washers 
and magnet coils inside. Each of the 
201 parts in your telephone is inter- 
changeable with the corresponding part 
in your neighbor’s telephone. 


Making many parts to one pattern 
instead of to many patterns simplifies 
the whole manufacturing process. The 
thorough application of this principle is 
one of the fruits of the long experience 
of Western Electric—since 1877 makers 
of the nation’s telephones. 


Western Elechric 


SINCE 1869 


MAKERS ELECTRICAL 





When writing to Western Electric Co., 


please mention TELEPHONY 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Exchange of Properties by Enter- 
prise and Bell Companies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently approved a contract entered into 
between the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and the Enterprise Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for the purchase by. the 
Enterprise company of the Bell’s outside 
exchange plant at New Holland, Pa., for 
$5,518 and the purchase by the Bell of the 
Enterprise company’s outside exchange 
plant in the Shillington and Sinking 
Spring exchange areas for $4,193. 

The Bell company has agreed to retire 
from the New Holland exchange area and 
the Independent company from Shilling- 
ton and Sinking Springs. Under the con- 
tract the subscribers of the Enterprise com- 
pany will be enabled to secure universal toll 
service by connection with the Bell toll 
lines. 


Opponents Propose Temporary 
Increase for Massachusetts. 
Counsel for the city of Boston and for 
157 cities and towns opposing the applica- 
tion of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for a 22 per cent rate in- 
crease in Massachusetts proposed to the 
public utilities commission, on June 3, that 
a temporary rate increase of 10 per cent 
be granted the company. The commission 

reserved decision. 

Samuel H. Mildram, consulting expert 
for the cities and towns, asked for a stay 
of 90 days in the rate increase to enable 
him to complete his case. He said his ex- 
hibits when available probably would show 
that the company was entitled to ask for 
“some reasonable rate increase.” 

Mark Sullivan, counsel for the opposing 
muncipalities, then proposed the 10 per 
cent increase, to remain in effect until a 
complete investigation had been made. The 


proposed increase, he said, would add 
$4,800,000 annually to the company’s 
revenue. 


To Appeal From Valuation in 
District of Columbia Case. 

Formal announcement was made by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., on 
May 28, that it will appeal to the district 
supreme court from the recent findings of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fixing a new value upon 
the company’s property and reducing the 
rates for two classes of residence telephone 
service. 

The utilities commission on the same day 


granted a request of the company, ex- 
tending until June 10 the time period in 
which the company is required to file a 
schedule of the reduced rates, the extension 
being made to enable the company to com- 
plete preparation of its petition to the 
court. 

Following the announcement of the new 
valuation in April ($18,578,956), the com- 
mission ordered the rate for unlimited 
residence service cut from $5 to $4.75 a 
month, and directed the users of party- 
line residence service be allowed 40 calls, 
instead of 35 a month, for $2.50. These re- 
ductions were to apply to June bills. A 
valuation of $25,600,000 is claimed by the 
company. 

The reduced rate schedule was estimated 
by the commission to yield a return‘ of 7 
per cent upon the valuation of $18,578,956. 
It is understood that the company’s court 
case will be aimed principally at the valua- 
tion which it regards as unreasonably low. 


Asks Increase; No Protests Filed 
With Commission. 


C. A. Radcliffe, secretary of the Dundy 
County Mutual Telephone Co., Benkleman, 
Neb., presented in person the application 
of the company to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for an increase in 
rates. He said that the patrons at Benkle- 
man had united in insisting upon better 
service, and that the city council had de- 
clined to renew its franchise unless better 
service was provided. 

The company has never paid a dividend 
in the 21 years of its existence, and it has 
been charging such low rates that it has 
accumulated no reserve. Mr. Radcliffe 
said that it would take two years’ opera- 
tion at the new rates asked for, to provide 
the necessary funds for financing better 
service conditions. 

The company has been charging $1 for 
residence, $1.50 for business, and has been 
switching for $4 a year. He asked for 
residence rates of $1.50, business of $2, 
and switching of $6 a year. Nobody ap- 
peared in protest, and no written objections 
were filed with the commission. 


Nebraska Companies Protest At- 
tempt to Collect Franchise Tax. 
A legal battle is threatened in Nebraska 

because of the insistence of the state tax 

commissioner that the telephone companies 
must pay a tax on their franchise value. 

The Bell and the Lincoln companies will 

probably bear the brunt of the litigation. 
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The state is hunting new sources from 
which to garner taxes, and having maneu- 
vered the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
into a corner last year, where it got some 
franchise taxes out of it, is now camping 
on the trail of the telephone companies. 
The two big companies have filed pro- 
tests against any such tax being levied. 
Many of the original exchanges secured 
franchises when they were first started; 
some of these have expired and some are 
still running. The Lincoln company pays 
the city of Lincoln an occupation tax. The 
state railway commission now has complete 
control over rates and service, and this 
leaves franchises without any value. 


Question of “Borrowing Service” 
Again Before Commission. 


The old question of whether a cigar 
store dealer should be allowed to adver- 
tise his business and his generosity by 
offering free telephone service on the city 
exchange to any person who drops into 
his store, is again to be raised before 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission. 
A firm of Omaha lawyers, with a retail 
cigar dealer as a client, have written 
the commission to demand by _ what 
authority the commission holds that the 
cigar man cannot’ do so when he pays 
the rental demanded by the _ telephone 
company. 

The lawyers say that the Northwestern 
Bell has informed their client’ that he 
must remove his telephone-to a remote 
corner, where it will not be easily ac- 
cessible, or else put in a public pay sta- 
tion, from which persons other than his 
employes shall do their telephoning. 
They challenge the legality of such a 
rule. 

While the question has been before the 
commission several times, no ruling has 
ever been laid down as the various dif- 
ferences have been compromised. In sev- 
eral cases in which a related question 
was before the commission, it has held 
that there is no such thing as free service, 
and that somebody pays for it in the 
final analysis; and it was inclined to be- 
lieve that as the law imposes upon the 
commission the duty of furnishing suff- 
cient revenues for a company to operate 
and make a reasonable return. The per- 
sons who did the paying were those who 
bought service from the company, which 
meant all of the patrons. 

The commission is against permitting 
persons who pay nothing whatever for 
telephone service, but sponge it off cigaf 
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stores, drug stores, hotels and the like, 
to have freedom of access to service; 
but telephone companies usually have not 
been anxious to make a hard and fast 
rule that bars the householder, downtown 
on an errand or business, from telephon- 
ing back home for further instructions 
or information. 

Secretary Curtiss says that, as a rule, 
the contract governs, and this limits, in 
the case of the Bell company, the use of 
a telephone to the person who pays for it, 
his family, employes and guests, and that 
although few persons who sign these 
read them, this does not defeat its bind- 


ing power. 


Commission Appeals to High 
Court in New Jersey Case. 
Appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court against the temporary injunction ob- 
tained by New York Telephone Co., per- 
mitting it to charge increased rates in the 
state of New Jersey was filed on May 29 
by the New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission, against which the injunction was 
found by the special statutory tribunal. 
The appeal was filed in Trenton with the 
United States district court by former 
Judge John J. Treacy, special counsel for 
the commission, in the telephone rate liti- 
Federal Judge Rellstab signed 

the appeal. 


gation. 


The increased rates are effective with 
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June bills. The advances in rates average 
on the whole about 30 per cent. 

While the appeal contends that the court 
erred in 10 ways in granting the temporary 
injunction to the company, emphasis is 
placed upon the principal point in the case 
—the company’s depreciation reserve. 

“The court erred,” states the commission 
appeal, “in holding that, although the de- 
fendant board of public utilities commis- 
sioners may have properly found that the 
plaintiff had in the past made excessive 
charges for depreciation and had accumu- 
lated an excessive amount for deprecia- 
tion reserve, said board did not lawfully 
have the power to fix a correspondingly 
lower depreciation charge for such time as 
it may take to absorb such past excess 
charges, and that its said order in that 
respect confiscates plaintiff's property and 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Oklahoma Commission Orders 
Connection With Rural Line. 
In order No. 2868, cause No. 6496, the 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission orders 

the Watonga Telephone Co. to connect 

its Seiling exchange with the line of the 

Cestos Telephone Co. which extends from 

Cestos to Seiling. Cestos is a small rural 

community midway between Seiling and 

Vici. J. W. Hays owns rural lines ex- 

tending from Cestos to Seiling and also 


41 
to Vici. He has an arrangement with the 
Vici Telephone Co. for interchange of 
service and asked the commission for an 
order requiring the Watonga Telephone 
Co. to make switchboard connection with 
his line at Seiling. 

The commission, in connection with the 
makes the findings : 
“That J. W. Hays is the owner of a tele 
phone line connecting with the Cestos ex- 


order, following 


change and extending to the town of Seil- 
ing; that physical connection with this 
line and with the exchange and lines now 
serving the town of Seiling is a necessity; 
that inter-change service is necessary be 
tween the subscribers of the Cestos ex 
change and the subscribers of the Seiling 
exchange.” 

The order requires the Watonga Tele- 
phone Co. to connect with the line of the 
Cestos Telephone Co. at the city or ex- 
change limits of its Seiling exchange, o1 
at a closer point if the line extends into 
the town of Seiling; and also to afford 
access to the line to all of its own sub- 
scribers upon payment to it by the Ces 
tos Telephone Co. of the regular Seiling 
business rate, payable monthly in advance. 


Convenience and Necessity Do 
Not Require Proposed Extension. 
In its decision handed down May 29, 


the Wisconsin Railroad Commission dis- 
missed the complaint of John Schumacher 
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F ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
| because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 
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Yellow Pine Cross Arms 


TREATED or UNTREATED 


Long life, strength, and prices 
within reason. 


PINS and BRACKETS 


Southern Pine Mfg. Co. 
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THE “STEWART” DETECTO-METER 


Sunny weather after storms shows up bad joints 
Get a “STEWART” Detecto-Meter to locate these bad 
joints. Every telephone company has them. 

They can be located with less than half the work 
this way than they could the old way. 

The Detecto-Meter can also 
be used to measure coils, re- 
ceivers, generators, etc., and 
to check telephones. 


Sent on 10-days’ trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Makers of Testing Instruments 





ILLINOIS 
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and others of Trevor, Wis., requesting the 
extension of telephone service by the 
Farmers New Era Telephone Co., of Wil- 
mot. 

The commission found that the com- 
plainants lived in what might be called the 
twilight zone between the New Era com- 
pany and the Bristol Telephone Co., of 
Bristol. The Bristol company had served 
the complainants, but, because of alleged 
inadequacy of service, they discontinued 
the service and requested the New Era 
company to extend its lines for a distance 
of over one mile to serve them. 

The commission found that the Bristol 
company is metallicizing its whole system 
and is reducing the number of subscribers 
on each line and that when this work is 
completed, adequate service can be ren- 
dered in the territory in question. The 
commission, therefore, found that public 
convenience and necessity did not require 
an extension of the lines of the New Era 
company to serve the complainants, there- 
by duplicating the equipment of the Bristol 
company. 


Court Denies Petition to Connect 
with Hotel System. 
Supreme Court Justice Edward M. 
Angell, after hearing arguments on the 
application of the Leland House, of 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., asking for an order 
to compel the Northern New York Tele- 








When you buy a 
furnace-Specify 
UNIQUE 
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STEEL TANK 
we 
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A Furnace that’s generally known 
in the telephone field for its splendid 
performance,—unaffected by wind or 
weather. 

Are you a UNIQUE user? If not, 
better write today for descriptive mat- 
ter that’s awaiting your inquiry. 

Also manufacturers of UNIQUE 

Blow Torches. 


UNIQUE MFG. CO. 


113 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, III. 
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phone Corp. to connect its lines with the 
private system of the hotel, issued an 
order on May 23, denying the application. 

Attorney Daniel F. Imrie of Williams, 
Imrie and Boyce, represented the Leland 
House. 

It was ‘the contention of the firm of 
Booth & Booth of Plattsburg, representing 
the telephone company, that the company 
cannot give service at trunk rates to the 
hotel, although the latter owns the equip- 
ment, unless the hotel pays the same rate 
per telephone as other places where the 
company owns all equipment. 

According to Mr. Imrie, the hotel in- 
stalled the exchange at its own expense 
at the request of the Home Telephone Co 
of Ticonderoga when the latter lacked the 
finances to make the installation. This 
being done, he argued, the present owner 
of the system is bound by the contract to 
furnish the same service as was given by 
the former company. 

The telephone company denied that it is 
bound by the contract and asserted that it 
has offered the Leland House $2,100 for 
the system in the hotel. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of . Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasHInNcrTOoN, D. C. 

May 19: The commission approved the 
acquisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania of certain pronerties of the 
Enterprise Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the acquisition by the latter company 
of certain properties of the Bell company. 
No. 4732. 

May 28: The commission authorized 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to purchase the Lake Worth Telephone 
Co., of Lake Worth, Fla., from William 
FE. and Vernon Horsman. 


CoLorapo, 

May 29: The Cherry Creek Telephone 
Co., owned by August Deepe, filed a pe- 
tition asking for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for the installation 
and operation of a telephone system in 
and around Parker. At present, Mr. 
Deepe set forth in his application, the town 
of Hill Top, Colo., near Parker, is not 
served by any telephone system. His com- 
pany, he stated, would install a service in 
Hill Top and other points. 

ILLINOIs. 

June 8: Hearing at Lawrenceville in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for telephone toll service out of Law- 
renceville, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
No. 1 of Commercial Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. No. 14284. 

June 9: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of application of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of $10,000,000 of capital stock. No. 
15142. 

June 10: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Varna and vicinity, 
county of Marshall, stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. No. 2 of Varna Telephone Co. 
No. 14740. 

INDIANA. 

May 28: The commission approved new 
rate schedules for the Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, which wili 
increase the company’s annual revenues by 
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about 25 per cent. The increased rates are 
Individual, business, $6.25 pec month, and 
residence, $3; two-party, business, $5.25, 
and residence, $2.50; four-party, resideice, 
$2.25; eight-party (rural), business, $3, 
and residence, $2; and extension, business. 
$1, and residence, 50 certs. 

The commission’s schedule gives for pri- 
vate branch exchanges in business houses 
a switchboard rate of $1.75 for each posi- 
tion and $7.75 for each trunk, while $1.25 
is the rate for unrestricted stations and $1 
for restricted stations. Rates for residen- 
tial private branch exchanges are: $1.75 
for each switchboard position, $3 for each 
trunk and $1.25 for each station. 

The present rates of the company were 
established in 1920. A general increase 
in wages last January is cited by the com- 
mission as an important factor in the 
granting of the increases. The order 
pointed out that there was need for the 
company to provide for replacing a large 
part of its equipment. The new rates, it 
is said, will produce less than 7 per cent, 
on the book valuation of $2,228,216.28. 

KENTUCKY. 

May 15: The commission authorized 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to place in effect its standard classi- 
fications, tariffs and schedules of toll 
charges on the toll lines of various tele- 
phone properties it has recently acquired 


'.by purchase. 


MissourI. 

May 13: The commission authorized 
the Miller Telephone Co. to discontinue 
service at South Greenfield for the reason 
that the revenue was not sufficient to main- 
tain the exchange, and that the property 
had practically been destroyed by the sleet 
storm of December, 1924. By the same 
order the Mutual Telephone Co., of Green- 
field, was authorized to construct and op- 
erate a telephone exchange at South Green- 
field located about three miles distant from 
Greenfield, and to place in effect the fol- 
lowing schedule of rates on one day’s 
notice: Business, $2.50 per month; resi- 
dence, $1.50; desk sets, 25 cents additional 
per month; rural switching rate (where 
the subscriber owns the instrument and 
equipment to the city limits), 50 cents per 
month. 


June 4: After a hearing at St. Charles 


WANTED 


HAVE your cable work done by THE 
RELIABLE CONSTRUCTION CO— 
Cable Installation, Trouble and Repair- 
ing. Plans and Estimates. Telephon« 
Bldg., Washington, Iowa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By a highly 
experienced magneto trouble-shooter, 
and maintenance man. Iowa or Ne- 
braska location preferred. Good habits. 
Reasonable wages accepted. Addres 
6284, in care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as Superintend 
ent of string of Magneto Exchanges, 
or charge of one-man plant. Will fur- 
nish tools, testing instruments and car. 
20 years’ experience. Have money 
invest. Prefer the South. Addr 
6282, care of TELEPHONY. 
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POSITION WANTED—As manager 
wire chief or combined manager aii 
wire chief. 
sire a change. 
TELEPHONY. 


18 years’ experience. D+- 
Address 6280, in care «1 








